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This book presents five papers that address a variety 
of issues confronting those who work directly with young children and 
their teachers. The first three articles present ways of thinking 
about what constitutes professionalism in working with children and 
parents. Specifically, "Contemporary Perspectives on the Roles of 
Mothers and Teachers" examines the distinctions between the 
orientations of mothers and teachers toward children and points out 
ways in which both orientations play an essential role in children's 
growth and development; "The Professional Preschool Teacher" aims to 
distinguish professional behavior from both nonprofessional and 
unprofessional behavior by illustrating types of responses to a 
dispute between two preschoolers over a tricycle; and "Ethical Issues 
in Working with Young Children" examines ethical problems specific to 
the field and analyzes the teacher's relationship with p<nentia and 
colleagues. The fourth paper, "Assessing the Development of 
Preschoolers," proposes 11 dimensions useful in determining an 
individual child's development at a particular time on the basis of 
everyday behavior* that indicate natural fluctuations in growth. The 
last paper, "Helping Others with Their Teaching," proposes ideas to 
help supervisors of teachers and teacher educators decide how they 
can best encourage the mastery of professional skills in the teachers 
and student teachers with whom they work. (CB) 
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The Educations ^ r %»v. information Center/Clearinghouse 
on Elementary and fc« ly Childhood Education (ERIC/EECE) is 
one part of a netwo k of 16 specialized clearinghouses funded 
by the National Institute of Education to provide information 
about current research and developments in the field of educa- 
tion. Eac h clearinghouse focuses on a specific area of education 
(a complete of list of ERIC clearinghouses may b<. found at the 
back of this volume). ERIC/EECE is responsible for acquiring, 
abstracting, and indexing recent information on the social, , 
psychological, physical, educational, and cultural development 
of children from the prenatal period through early adolescence. 
Theoretical and practical issues related to staff development, 
administration, curriculum, and parent/community factors af- 
fecting programs for children of this age group are also within 
the scope of the clearinghouse. 

Each month, documents including research studies, confer- 
ence proceedings, curriculum guides, program descriptions 
and evaluations, and other publications not readily available 
from other sources are abstracted and indexed in the pages of 
Resources in Education (HIE). Through the ERIC Document Re- 
production Service, the ERIC system then makes available 
microfiche and paper copies of these documents. Articles from 
over 800 journals and magazines are indexed in ERIC's Current 
Index to journals in Education (CIJE); many of the articles cited 
are annotated as well. 

Each clearinghouse provides syntheses and analyses of that 
information in order to keep teachers, program administrators, 
researchers, and decision makers in all areas of education a* 
breast of the most recent and important findings in theiaespec- 
tive fields. In addition to publishing bibliographies and topical 
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papers of interest to those involved with the care, development, 
and education of young children, F.RIC/EECE produces resource 
lists and newsletters on a regular basis. Clearinghouse staff 
members also respond to individual information requests. 
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PREFACE 



In 1977, the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children published a book entitled Talks With Teachers. That 
volume was a collection of nine papers addressing a variety of 
issues conf renting those who work directly with young children 
and their teachers. More Talks with Teachers collects five addi- 
tional papers written in the 8-year period following publication 
of the first Talks, these most'reojnt papers have, like their 
predecessors, emerged from my experiences with students, 
teachers, inservice educators, and professional colleagues— 
and they owe much to the ideas exchanged in discussion with 
these many people. / 

Some of the papers collected here have appeared previously 
in slightly different versions; others make their debut in this 
volume. In particular, the fjrst three discussions set out ways 
of thinking about what constitutes professionalism in working 
with children and their parents. "Contemporary Perspectives 
on the Roles of Mothers and Teachers" examines the distinc- 
tions between the orientations of mothers and teachers toward 
children. "The Professional Preschool Teacher" aims to distin- 
guish professional behavior from both nonprofessional and 
unprofessional responses by illustrating a teacher's response 
to a dispute between two preschoolers ove^tf tricycle. Last in 
this group, "Ethical Issues in Working with>i'oung Children" 
examines ethical problems specific to the field and offers dis- 
cussion concerning the teacher's relationships with others in 
the professional setting, 

The writing of the fourth paper in the collection, "Assessing 
the Development of Preschoolers," was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Amita Vermer, the inspiring chairperson 
of the Department of Child Development of the University of 
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Baroda, India, Written in collaboration with the staff members 
of the Chelan Balwadi (laboratory nursery school) there, this 
discussion seeks to. address the question, How can we tell 
whether an individual child's development is going well at a 
particular time? Rather than attempt to identify how the Balwadi 
children ranked on norms or scales, we selected those aspects 
of children's behavior that would indicate natural fluctuations 
in growth and development and that would alert us to those 
moments when our intervention might be required. 

The last paper in the collection, ''Helping Others with Their 
Teaching," originally emerged as a result of rr^ working as a 
UNESCO consultant to the Ministry of FHucation of Barbados. 
The ideas initially proposed to help supervisors and teacher 
educators work with teachers were further refined while I was 
in the course of collaborating on Head Start's Enabler Model 
under the leadership of Dr. Jenni W. Klein in the Office of 
Child Development. Later refinements yve*e made as a result 
of frequent discussions with my colleague at the University of 
Illinois, Professor lames D. Raths. 

All of the work collected in this hook owes much to the 
helpfulness of the staff, as well as to the rich and readily avail- 
able resources at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education at the University of Illinois. 

Lilian d. Katz, Ph.D. 

Director, t*RIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education 
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l he problems fating American families have received wide- 
spread attention in recent years. Newspapers and magazines 
have capitalized on and perhaps contrbuted to a mounting 
sense of alarm over the imminent disappearance of "the fam- 
ily." The 1980 White House Conference on the Family was re- 
ported to have been the occasion of bitter factional disputes 
over fundamental views on the family and the extent to which 
public agencies can be expected to support beleaguered 
families and unconventional living arrangements. 

Much of the talk in conferences, panel discussions, and re- 
ports in the media betrays a belief that in the "good old days" 
families were wonderful, warm, comfortable and benign— al- 
ways ready to provide the young with a harmonious and affec- 
tionate environment in which to grow. It is of some interest to 
note that the nostalgia in such discussions occurs at a time 
when the literature on the history of childhood and family life 
has -been growing very rapidly. The chances are that in the 
1970s more has been written on the history of women, children, 
and families than in all the centuries before. 

In general, the historical accounts of families and childhoods 
now available suggest that the "good old days" were awful- 
especially for children (Langer, 1974; Stone, 1975, 1977; Wishy, 
1972). In the not-so-distant past, at least in the Western world, 
adults were enjoined to save children from certain damnation, 
to break their wills, and to engage in other forms of what we 
would now call child abuse, mostly of a psychological type (see 

Am c.rli.-r wrMim of Ihis »wp«'r *|»|HMr<>d in I9B0 in I'mmthood in a C/Mrt#/f>tf 
■..Mfrly, IKK (•hMmiKhiiUM* <>" Hoim-ntaiy and Parly Childhood t duration, 
Urh.in.i, II . 
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Wishy, 1972), 1 For the majority of children; the history of child- 
hood suggests a record of almost uninterrupted hunger,, dis-* 
ease, psychological and physical abuse, and other miseries, On 
the average, the quality of life for children is most likely much 
better, by absolute standards, than it has ever been before. 

In the United States, we sometimes forget that it was not 
until 1938 that the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which protected children fr*;m unfair labor practices, occurced. 
It has been widely acknowledged that, even then, the Act was 
passed because children were occupying jobs badly needed 
by unemployed adults during the 1930s. 

We often attribute our family and childrearing problems to 
c hange. Change has always been with us, and ideally it always 
will be. Perhaps the rate at which patterns change has acceler- 
ated so greatly that changes occur within generations rathe; 
than simply between them. Perhaps another source of upheaval 
is that changes affecting families and educators- are not syn- 
chronized—some parts of our lives change faster than other 
parts. One of the most vivid examples of poor synchronization 
of changes is that of increasing numbers of young mothers 
entering the labor force without corresponding increases in 
the provision of sufficient extra-home child care facilities. 

The widespread feelings of frustration reported by parents 
and educators of young children cannot be alleviated by roman- 
ticizing the past, which, it turns out, was nothing to shout about 
for most of our ancestors. Since we constantly change the stan- 
dards by which we define the "good life," some sense of failure, 
of falling below our ideals, is always likely to stalk us. 

A contemporary view of family life indicates that, although 
most children still live in families rather than institutions, spe- 
cific arrangements are changing. Families are smaller, and more 
of them are headed by single parents. It may be helpful to keep 
in mind that the' particular family arrangement a child grows 
up with is not as important to the child's psychosocial develop- 
ment as are the meanings he or she gives to that arrangement. 
Thus, for example, if one grows up without a father, to a lar.ge 
evtent the signficance of such paternal deprivation will vary 
depending upon the meaning given to the deprivation. If the 
father is absent because he has gone off to war to save the 
country and preserve our freedom, the meaning of the absence 
will take a particular form. If nearly all the fathers of most peers 
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have also gone off to w«ir, father absence may be a shared, 
ennobling hardship, Indeed, in such a rase, father presence 
might be insufferable to youngsters at certain ages. 

If, on the other hand/ the deprivation is due to the father's 
desertion of the family, it may have a different meaning. If the 
father is in prison for a heinous crime, then again the absence 
will very likely take on another meaning. If all one's peers' 
fathers are present, the meaning of the absence of one's own 
may cause painful feelings. If the separation or divorce of par- 
ents—a frequent cause of father deprivation— alleviates prep- 
aration 'disharmony and stress, father absence may take on a 
different meaning from that in other cases. The point is that 
deprivation itself cannot determine the outcome of a child's 
development, but the meaning the young child gives to that 
deprivation and the feelings those meanings engender may 
have significant effects on the child's personality development. 
One of the major responsibilities of caregivers is to help chil- 
dren to give appropriate meaning to their experiences. 

We seem to be at a point in social history when parents have 
great responsibility (although not enough aqthority) fo' helping 
their children to develop personalities capable of early self-suf- 
ficiency and autonomy (I.eVine, 1980), to acquire complex moti- 
vational patterns that will enable them to make long term occu- 
pational and career commitments, and to make choices from 
among a variety of possible lifestyles. Many of the stresses of 
parenting' stem from the wide rang<? of choices, alternatives, 
and options available to modern Americans in virtually every 
aspect of life, It is not difficult to imagine the reduction in 
arguments, heated discussions, and demanding behavior on* 
the part of children that would follow from having to live with 
minimal choices in such things as food, television shows, toys, 
dothes, and so forth I 

To some extent, parental stress is exacerbated by the shrink- 
ing size of the family. In times when families included seven 
or eight children, anxiety about growth and accomplishments 
could be spread over the group. If one or two did well, three 
'or four got by, and the rest were not much to brag about, the 
parents might still have been able to walk in the neighborhood 
with their heads held up. fifty years ago, the offspring at the 
bottom of the pile could be accounted for by their resemblance 
to an uncle or great aunt from a particular branch or 'Side of 
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the family." However, progress of social and behavioral science 
has heightened awareness ot the centrality of parental influ- 
ences on the outcome of development. Few today would buy 
the excuse of a "bad seed" occasionally showing up in descen- 
dants. A family with only one or two children may be putting 
too many eggs in the proverbial basket fo. it to carry safely. 

Because the family is potentially the source of the greatest 
good, it is also, in equal proportion, potentially the source of 
the greatest damage. Ideally, the family is the major provider 
of support, warmth, comfort, protection, and so forth. But 
when the family falls short in these provisions, suffering can 
be acute, and disturbances in development mav result. 

It is unlikely that parents were moie devoted to their children 
in bygone days than they are today. The task of parenting has 
become more complex, and the impact of parental failure more 
serious. It ... important to note that in every social cltass there 
are many children whose psychological lives are destroyed by 
their families. I should, ..'dd that some of those children may 
be saved by one or two teachers who give them support, 'rec- 
ognition, and encouragement missing from other sources. 

In fact, there is increasing pressure (often self-imposed) on 
teachers in day care centers, preschools, and primary classes 
to respond to the apparent needs of children assumed to be 
unmet by their busy, working, and, in many cases, single par- 
ents. At the same time, the e is growing enthusiasm for parent 
training and parent involvement in schooling. Among the out- 
tomes of research on young children is the welcome acknow- 
ledgment that parents' behavior plays a central role in their 
young ters' intellectual development. 

The influence of parents on their children's personalities has 
long been recognized, if not exaggerated. But recent research 
findings, exemplified by the well-known work of White, Kaban, 
and Attanucci (1979), Levenstein (1970), Schaefer (1979), and 
others are reflected in such catch phrases as "Patents are the 
child's first teacher" or even "best teacher." New "optimism 
about the potential educational role of parents has given rise 
to numerous programs designed to help parents become more 
effective teachers of their young children. The objectives of 
many of these programs go beyond strengthening the specific 
. parenting skills to include training in tutorial and instructional 
skills as well. 
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In 'iimmary, pressures seem to mount on mothers 2 to in- 
• struct their children in w.iys thut will render them more respon- 
sive to schooling, perhaps in part due to a lack of confidence 
in teachers and schools, and a sense of urgency in getting chil- 
dren started on the academic treadmill early. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual to hear teachers of young children com- 
plain that they must supply the nurturance and affection chil- 
dren seem to need before instruction can be effective. While 
mothers often believe that their children mignt better attain 
academic success if teachers were more competent, teachers 
often believe that their own efforts would be more successful 
if mothers only attended properly to their own children's psych- 
osocial needs. So long as sw h recriminatory, attitudes persist, 
parent-teacher relationship* are unlikely to be characterized as 
opportunities for mutual support. 

Dimensions of Distinction between Parents and Teachers 

It is obvious that teachers do many of the same things with 
children that mothers do, and vice versa. It is jn the nature of 
young children that from time to time they require of their 
teachers at school some of the same tending, caring, and guid- 
ing given them by their mothers at home. Similarly, mothers 
are helping their children to acquire knowledge and skills that 
teachers consider important. Although the behavior of the two 
role-takers is likely Xo overlap on each of the seven dimensions 
discussed below, the central tendencies of each can be ex- 
pected to yield the distinctions indicated in the table provided. 
In the service of exploration, role distinctions between the two 
are somewhat exaggerated; no role-takers occur as the pure- 
types described here, Furthermore, it should be understood 
that, although the dimensions on which the two role-takers are 
distinguished interact witryeach other, these dimensions are 
enumerated separately in/rder to highlight potential problems 
arising from confusiorj>itween the two roles. 

Scope of functions. In a discussion of some of the discon- 
tinuities between families and schools, Getzels (1974) points 
out that the two institutions are discontinuous in at least two 
ways: specifically, in the scope and the affectivity characterizing 
relationships in the two settings. 

Under the rubric of scope, Getzels points out that the func- 
tions to be fulfilled by the family are diffuse* and limitless, in 
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Distinctions between Mothering and Teaching in Their Central Tendencies on Seven Dimensions 



KOLE DIMENSION 



MOTHERING 



TEACHING 



1/ Scope of Functions 
2, Intensity of Affect 
Attachment 

4. Rationality 

5. Spontaneity 

6. Pdrtij |lf v 

7. Scope of Responsibility 



Diffuse & Limitless 
High 

Optimum Attachment 
Optimum Irrationality 
Optimum Spontaneity 
Partial 
Individual 



Specific & Limited 
Low 

Optimum Detachment 
Optimum Rationality 
Optimum Intentlonality 
Impartial 
Whole Group 
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i ontriiclistim lion to those of the school, which are specific a J 
limited. The all-encompassing scope of the responsibilities, 
duties, and potential content of the relationships within families 
is "taken for granted," There is, according to Getzels, nothing 
about the young child that is not t'le parents' business. Thus, 
it is unnecessary to prove that am' aspect of the child's life is 
within the purview of the family, 

However, in the case of the school, relationships between 
teachers and children are specific in scope, function, and con- 
tent in that the legitimate area of interaction "is limited to a 
particular technically-defined sphere, and what is not conceded 
to the school because of its special competence remains the 
private affair of the participants" (Getzels, 1974, p. 48). , 

Similarly, Newson and Newson (1976) point out that the re- 
sponsibility society "enjoins on parents to their young children 
is quite different from that which it expects from teachers, 
nurses and other professionals ... for one thing it has no fixed 
hours , , . parents of preschool children never go off duty" (p, 
41)0), 

Hess (1980) also points out that the "relationship between 
child and parent is different in several ways from the relation- 
ship between child and caregiver, The mother-child relation- 
ship calls for and justifies more direct, intimate interaction, 
including anger and discipline as well as love and support" (p. 
149). 

The distinctions in scope of functions proposed by Getzels 
(1974), by Newson and Newson (1976), and by Hess (1980) ap- 
pear to become greater and sharper with increasing age of the 
pupil, To teachers in preschools and primary schools, the dis- 
tinctions are problematic precisely because of the age of the 
child: the younger the child, the wider the range of functioning 
for which adults must assume responsibility, Thus, age— and 
tin? level of maturity associated with it— in and of itself gives 
ris^ to confusion between the two roles. To expect day care 
or preschool and primary school teachers to accept as wide a 
scope* of functions as mothers do serves to exacerbate the 
long-standing problems of unclear role boundaries. 

Intensity of affect. It seems reasonable to assume that both 
the intensity of affect (of all kinds) and the frequency with 
which behavior is marked by intense affect would also distin- 
guish the two sets of role-takers, That is to say that, on the 
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average, when the < entr.il tendencies of mothers are compared 
with those of teachers, we should find more frequent and 
greater affective intensity in the behavior of mothers toward 
their children than teachers have. As Rubenstein and Howes 
(1979) have pointed out, the role of day care teachers is "both 
more specified and limited than the role of mother at home 
. . . the mother's emotional investment may enhance the likeli- 
hood of high-intensity affective responses" (p. 3). 

Newson and Newson (1976) address this dimension by calling 
it "involvement" and suggest the quality makes parents differ- 
ent from other more "professional" caretakers. Specifically, 
they point out that 

a good parent-child relationship is in fact very unlike 
a good teacher-child relationship; yet because the 
roles have certain ingredients in common, though 
* different proportions (nurturance, discipline, infor- 

mation-giving, for example), they are sometimes 
confused by the participants themselves, to the mis- 
understanding of all concerned, (pp. 401-402) 

Pressure on parents to take on more instructional-type func- 
tions can lead to a variety of difficulties, one of which is 
exemplified in the* case of a mother of a child with so-called 
"learning disabilities." The mother reported that she and her 
child were enrolled in a special "home intervention" program 
designed to teach mother*; to give their learning disabled chil- 
. dren regular rigorous instruction and skill training at home. 
Although unintended by the program leaders, one effect was 
that the mother became so anxious about being able to get her 
son to meet the specified learning objectives set for them both 
that their relationship deteriorated. With each lesson in which 
he fell behind, she became disappointed and tense, and the 
child became nervous and recalcitrant, which, in turn, in- 
creased her own disappointment and tension, and so forth 
until, as she reported, she realized "the boy had no mother." 
She withdrew from the lessons and asked the professionals to 
< ontinue to teach him while she supported his struggle to learn 
by being the relatively soft, understanding, and nondemanding 
adult in his life. 

In some ways, this story reminds us of common problems 
encountered when trying to teach a c lose friend or relative to 

17 
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drive a <ar, We become? aware of how much easier it is to be 
patient and understanding of a stranger thtin of sorr. jne close 
to us. Very often, the stress encountered in trying to teach 
someone very close to us places heavy burdens on the relation- 
ship, 

In sum, one would expect the average level of affective inten- 
sity of the two role-takers to be distinguished from each other 
as indicated in the table, The affectivity dimension is closely 
related to the attachment dimension, to be discussed in the 
following section, 

Attachment Although the term "attachment" is widely used 
in professional as well as popular literature on child develop- 
ment and ( hildrearing, it is a difficult one to define, In the 
literature on infant development, attachment refers to an un- 
derlying variable inferred from infants' reactions to strangers 
and to separations and reunions with primary caretakers 
(Cohen, 1974), Rutter (1979) indicates that attachment is a con- 
struct involving several features, noting that the concept should 
be distinguished from "bonding" to adults, The available def- 
initions focus almost exclusively on the attachment 6i the child 
to adults. What is required for this discussion is a way of defin- 
ing the attachment of the adults to their children. Ramey ant) 
f arran (1978) offer a broad definition of adult-child attachment, 
using the term "functional maternal attachment" to mean "sim- 
ply those ivregiving functions that must be performed for in- 
fants to sustain a normal development" (p. 2). The set of func- 
tions includes "at a minimum a refrain from physical and verbal 
abuse, the provision of information and affection, and direct 
personal involvement with the infant" (p. 2), 

Research on the reciprocity and rhythmicity that charac- 
terizes normal mother-infant relationships brings us closer to 
a way of defining attachment so that the adult's attachment to 
the child is included. I or the purposes of this discussion, attach- 
ment will be defined as the capacity to be aroused to a wide 
range of behaviors and intense feelings by the status and be* 
luwior of the child, If the attachment is a mutual one, then one 
would expect the behavior and feelings of either member of 
the pair to activate strong feelings and/or reactions in the other, 
This definition is intended to include such feelings as anxiety, 
alarm, fear, anger, and rage, as well as the proverbial "pride 
and joy" and other tender, loving, and caring emotions. Com- 
mon usage of the term tends to refer primarily to the nurturant 
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side of the spectrum of fadings and behaviors of adults and 
to overlook the point that intense rage or terror in the face of 
impending danger to the child are also manifestations of what 
we call attachment. The definition proposed here implies that 
the opposite of attachment is not rejection or anger, but indif- 
ference. 

In the table, \he entry optimum attachment is intended to 
reflect the notion that, whereas development could be jeopar- 
dized by mother-child attachment that is too weak, it could 
also be undermined by excessive attachment, commonly called 

"smother love."' 

The optimum attachment recommended here as an^deal 
feature of mother-child relationships is distinguished from the 
optimum detachment that should mark teacher-child relation- 
ships. The latter is often referred to as "detached concern" 
(Maslach & Pines, 1977), The term "detachment" is used not 
only in order to characterize the distinctions in the functions 
of the two role-takers, but to suggest also that it is appropriate 
for professionals to make self-conscious or deliberate efforts 
to distance themselves optimally from their clients. As Maslach 
and Pines (1977) have suggested, people who work intensively 
and intimately with people for extended periods of time inevit- 
ably suffer stresses associated with strong emotional arousal. 
As they point out, one of the ways of coping with such potential 
stress, is to adopt techniques of detachment, which vary in their , 
effectiveness as well as in their relationship to the conduct of 
work : "By treating one's clients or patients in a more objective, 
detach»d way, it becomes easier to perform the necessary in- 
terviews, tests, or operations without suffering from strong 
psychological discomfort" (p. 100). The authors go on to 
suggest that "detached concern" is a term that conveys "the 
difficult (and almost paradoxical) position of having to distance 
oneself from people in order to cure them" (p. 100). 

Teachers who are unable to detach themselves optimally 
from their pupils and thus become too close to them are likely 
to suffer emotional "burn-out," a syndrome typically accom- 
panied by loss of capacity to feel anything at all for the client. 
Certainly, those who are too detached at the other extreme, 
for whatever reason, are unlikely to be effective ip their work 
with children because such extreme detachment is also accom- 
panied by low responsiveness to client needs and demands. 
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One of the advantages mothers have over teachers in dealing; 
with the stresses of attachment, in addition to intense affect, 
is their tacit knowledge that their child's psychological and 
physical dependency uppn them will slowly but surely be out- 
grown. Teachers of day care, preschool, and kindergarten chil- 
dren, on the c her hand, must cope with dependent children 
year in and year out. They must protect themselves from poten- 
tial burn-out by developing an optimum level of detached con- 
cern—optimum in terms of their own emotional stability and 
effective functioning. 

It should be noted also that teachers who are suspected of 
cultivating close afachments to their pupils in order to "meet 
their own personal needs," as the saying goes, are subject to 
substantial derision from colleagues and other professionals, 
Occasionally, such teachers come to perceive themselves as 
protecting Children from their own parents, and occasionally 
the child's responsiveness to such teacher closeness gives rise 
to parental jealousy. As Anna Freud (1952) pointed but long 
ago, a teacher is neither mother nor therapist. A teacher with 
objective attitudes "can respond warmly enough to satisfy chil- 
dren without getting herself involved to a dangerous extent" 
(p. 212). She adds that a teacher must not think of herself as a 
"mother-substitute." If, as teachers, "we play the part of a 
mother, we get from the child the reactions which are approp- 
riate for the mother-child relationship" (p, 231). All of this could 
result in rivalry with mothers and other undesirable conse- 
quences, making teacher-mother mutual support and com- 
plementarity difficult to develop. 

Optimum detachment is also desirable for teachers because 
it can free them to make realistic evaluations of their pupils' 
development and learning— a major component of their work. 
Mothers, on the other hand, may not have to make realistic or 
so-called "objective" evaluations of their children's growth very 
often, although their lack of realism is a frequent source of 
frustration to teachers! In the long run, a mother's optimism 
about her child's progress, even if it seems excessive, is prob- 
ably in the child's best interest. Such optimism in and of itself 
may contribute to the child's growth and development. Mater- 
nal pessimism, on the other hand, rpay be more damaging than 
any teacher's realism, Many children s»?em to think that mother, 
being omniscent and knowing the child more fully and com- 
pletely than the teacher, is in possession of the "real truth" 
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and that-when there is a discrepancy between the mothers 
and the teacher's evaluations, the former is more accurate. 
Uperience suggests that individuals caught between their 
mother's pessimism c oncerning their potential for achievement 
and a teacher's optimism devote considerable energy to the 
problem of how to keep the "real truth" from the teacher, 
having no c hoice but to ac cept their mother's view as the true 
one. Such a discrepancy may account for some cases of lifelong 
doubts about one's true abilities. 

Differences in the assessments of the two role-takers may 
be related to the differences in the baselines to which the child 
in question is being compared. They may also be due to drama- 
tit differences in the child's behavior in the home and at school. 
It is not uncommon to hear both mothers and teachers com- 
ment on how strikingly different the child seems in the setting 
other than the one in which the child is commonly observed, 
frequently, a mother will report that the teacher's description 
of her child is difficult to reconcile with her own experiences 
with the child. Studies of this phenomenon and the ways chil- 
dren cope with discrepant evaluations have not been found. 

, Another consideration leading to the recommendation of 
optimum detachment for teachers is the importance of minimiz- 
ing the likelihood of incidents we might call "invasions of pri- 
vacy" or other forms of encroachment upon aspects of chil- 
dren's socialization that are the legitimate domain of the family. 
Similaily, optimum detachment is recommended in order to 
helo teachers avoid the ever-present temptation to engage in 
tavoritism. Since it is unlikely that one can be strongly attached 
U, more than one or two pupils, the risk of favoritism increases 
with increasing closeness to any one pupil. The optimum-de- 
tachment approach should help to nduve those dangers. 

Many early childhood workers rejer .»« value of optimum 
detac hment because of their deep ccetvrn tor children's need 
to feel closeness and attachment to adults. It is not clear how 
the proposed detachment would affect such "needy" children. 
But it is useful to keep in mind that, whereas the relationships 
between adults and c hildren in day care, preschool, and pri- 
mary classes are rec iprocal, they are not necessarily symmetri- 
cjI.Im particular, it maybe possible for young children to feel 
very attached to their lew hers, even to worship and adore 
them, without the teach ■ responding at the same level u, 
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intt-nsw 1 , Such "unrequited love" during the early years may 
help the child to gratify needs for cathexis without placing 
severe emotional burdens on teachers. Research on such asym- 
metrical attachment might help to clarify the potential effects 
on such children of the detachment of their teachers. 

Rationality. It is hypothesized here that effective mothering 
is associated, at least in part, with optimum irrationality, and 
that either extreme rationality or extreme irrationality may be 
equally damaging to the growing child, On the one hand, ex- 
treme rationality in a mother might be perceived by the child 
as cool, calculating unresponsiveness. Such a perception could 
lead to a variety of emotional disturbances. Extreme irrational- 
ity, on the other hand, may present the growing child with a 
range of problems stemming from insufficient predictability of 
the interpersonal environment. 

By using the term "optimum irrationality" I do not intend 
to propose chaotic, scatterbrained mindlessness! Rather, the 
emphasis is upon adequate depth and strength of what we 
sometimes call ''ego-involvement''— similar in nature to attach- 
ment as defined above. 

The optimum irrationality suggested here is, in a sense, a 
matter of the mind, or the rational aspects of functioning, em- 
ployed "in the service of the heart," so to speak. On the other 
hand, much literature is prepared for and presented to teachers 
to remind them to bring their hearts to bear upon the rational 
aspects of their work and their professional minds. 

The element of ego-involvement may also be illustrated by 
the notion that, if a mother perceives herself as a failure at ■ 
mothering, she is likely to experience painful guilt, strong feel- 
ings of inadequacy, and deep regret, perhaps for a lifetime. If, 
on the other hand, a teacher perceives himself or herself to 
have failed at teaching, he or she t an leave the occupation in 
a fairly orderly fashion (for example, at the end of an academic 
year), and residual emotions like guilt, feelings of failure, re- 
gret, and defeat are likely to subside and disappear within a 
few months. 

A different aspect of this dimension is captured in the expres- 
sion "No one in her right mind would be a mother I" As Brorv 
fenbrenner (19711, pp. 77.1-774) has put it, "in order to develop, 
a child needs. the enduring, irrational involvement of one or 
morft adults," by which he means, "Somebody has to be crazy 
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about that kid!" I or modem, well-educated mothers, hovveve, 
this may appear to be something of an overstatement. 

A rational analysis of the pros and tons of motherhood would 
be unlikely to lead to a decision to undertake it. Indeed, it is 
difficult to find "reasons" for having children today. Offspring 
are not "useful" as a hedge against economic dependency in 
old age. Rather than »being considered potential members of 
the family labor force and contributors to the family income, 
they are expected to become substantial drains on the family 
finances. Indeed, it is suggested by Stone (1975) that, as the 
economic value of children has decreased, the importance of 
affectional bonds has increased. Thus, even more than their 
forebears, modern parents have children just because they 
"have to"— irrationally, so to speak. 

leathers, on the other hand, should be optimally rational 
in that they should bring to bear upon their work careful reason- 
inn concerning what is to be done or not done. Teaching calls 
for rational analysis of how to proceed in the education of 
young children on the basis of accumulated knowledge of how , 
children develop and learn, and with an understanding of what 
is appropriate pedagogy for children of a given age range and 
exmv'ential background, Presumably, the Value of teacher 
training is precisely that it equips the future teacher with infor- 
mation and knowledge from the relevant "supply" disciplines 
and from pedagogy, all of whichbecome resources for proceed- 
ing rationally in the work of teaching. It seems reasonable to 
assume that teachers' possession of relevant knowledge would 
serve to increase their confidence in their own behavior and 
in their general role competence. However, increased knowl- 
edge for mothers may have the opposite effected may serve 
to undermine what is often rather fragile confidence when 
facing "exports" who may appear comparatively cool and con- 
fident in their own advice and procedures, 

Spontaneity. Along-very similar lines, parents should strive 
to be optimally spontaneous in dealing with their children, 
aMany programs of parent education run the risk of encouraging 
parents to become excessively cerebral and self-conscious in 
responding to their children. Extreme pressure to modify their 
behavior may lead parents to a condition called "analysis 
paralysis " This inability to act with adequate confidence could 
be damaging to the mother-child relationship, The resolve to 
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respond to one's child according to certain steps and proce- 
dures arrived at cerebrally (intellec tually, as it were*) Wlay work 
well on the first or even second occasion. But very often, even 
the strongest resolutions break down under the weight of what 
is (and should be) an emotionally loaded relationship. Such 
"breakdowns" are related to the fact that the child's behavior/ 
status really matters to the parent, a situation that comes with 
attachment as defined above. The* cool, calculating, ever- 
reasoningflr reasonable parent might be perceived by the child 
as indifferent and uncaring. 

Another aspect of spontaneity is that it is precisely spon- 
taneity that gives a mother's day-to-day behavior at home the 
variation and contrast growing children can use as a basis for 
hypothesis formulation and testing in their quest to make sense 
of experience. Indeed, it may well be that what gives pfay its 
reputed high value in children's learning derives from the spon- 
taneous, casual, and often random variations produced in many 
types of play (Newson & Newson, 1979). These variations pio- 
vide information that the child operates oh and transforms into 
meaningful contents of the mind— for example, concepts, 
schemata, and so on. The opportunity to observe such spon- 
taneous variation, and to obtain parental help in making logical 
inferences' from them, may be the very thing to which slogans 
such as "Mother is the best teacher" refer. 

By contrast, instruction can be defined as nonrandom, pre- 
spec ified sets of stimuli or information intended to cause spe- 
cific: constructs and skills to be acquired. This contrast between 
play and instruction may also help to account for some of the 
dissension concerning appropriate programming for infant day 
cw.'«. On the one hand, there is pressure to rise above the 
c ustodial functions of day care and to provide "developmental" 
programs, On the other hand, formal lessons, instruction, or 
structured activities are thought to be inappropriate for the 
young. If the staff must await spontaneous "teachable mo- 
ments," they may feel as though they are not earning their 
ktVp, not really "working," and role ambiguity may intensify, 

Whereas mothers should be optimally spontaneous with 
their children, teachers should strive to be optimally intentional 
about their work. Teachers' activities should be largely pre- 
determined and premeditated in terms of aims, goals, and 
broad objectives that are more-or-less explicit and that are re- 
sponsive to parents (the primary chants) as well as to pupils, 
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With training and experience, teachers' intentional behavior . 
takes on a spontaneous quality as well, 

Spontaneity in the mother is important also in that it may 
contribute to the widest possible variations in behavior/which 
in turn give rise to the widest possible range of information 
becoming potentially available to the child. The availability of 
a wide range of information increases the probability that chil- 
dren will be able to locate information that matches adequately 
or optimally what they are ready to operate upon and/or assimi- 
late. Furthermore, if the child's location of appropriate informa- 
tion is followed by the mother's focusing on the selected events 
or information, then the child's environment becomes a highly 
informative and responsive one. In studies of mother-infant 
interactioQ, researchers have suggested that adults exaggerate 
their facial and vocal expressions in order to provide "be- 
havioral contrasts" in response to infants' "limited information 
processing capac ities" (Tronick, Als, & Brazelton, 1980, p. 20). 
Thus, spontaneous variations in behavior ideally erve to in- 
crease the likelihood that matches between the child's readi- 
ness to process information and the adult's provision of infor- 
mation will be maximized. This assertion is supported indirectly 
by the findings of Hatano, Miyake, and Tiajina (1980). In a study 
of c hildren's acquisition of'number, the investigators, after hav- 
ing observed mother-child interaction 2 years earlier, showed 
that "the mother's directiveness was correlated negatively with 
the c hild's number conservation score" (p. 383). 

As suggested above, instruction and pedagogy are con- 
cerned with narrowing the variations presented to the child so 
that specific information and child operations upon it can be 
maximized. However, if the narrow range of information pre- 
sented by the pedagogue misses the mark for particular child, 
the child's alternatives are fewer than »hey might be at home, 
and the result may be a sense of failure or inadequacy, which 
in turn may have deleterious effects upon the child's receptivity 
to education, Questions concerning what sets of variations, 
stimuli, or information should be made available to young chil- 
dren in preschool c lasses have occupied curriculum developers 
for many years and definitive answers have not yet been formu- 
lated. 

Perhaps it is this very (1vf}rvvofittfentianality\h<\t most clearly 
distinguishes mothering t trom teaching and childrearing from 
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education. This is not to say that parents have no intentions! 
It is likely, however, that parents' intentions are less specific 
and explicit to parents themselves, as well as to others, than 
are teachers'—and are less formal, more global, and more per- 
sonalized inlhat they are held for their own individual offspring 
rather than for a group. Research on the degree and specificity 
of intentions among the two sets of role-takers might help to 
sharpen understanding of these role distinctions. 

Early childhood educators often speak.appreciatively of the 
great amounts children leain from the hidden curriculum, from 
inc idental learning, or from unintended or unplanned events. 
However, by definition, such unintended learning cannot be 
intended. . , one cannot intend something to happen uninten- 
tionally! Presumably, the purpose of training in pedagogy is to 
bring the consequences of one's pedagogical methods into 
closer and' closer agreement with the intentions underlying 
one's pedagogy. Similarly, the virtue of instruction would seem 
to lie in the deliberate minimization pf spontaneous or random 
variations in activities and responses, maximizing the likelihood 
that specific stiiti'uli will be presented to the learner and that 
intended or predicted learning outcomes will most likely be 
assured. 

Partiality. Along lines very similar to those already discussed 
above, it may be noted that mother-child relationships are not 
only charged with highly intense emotions but that '(children 
In the family are treated as special categories" (l.ight'foot,1978, 
p. 22). Generally, parents do not merely want theii children to 
be normal; they v ' them to be excellent !"As Green (19831 
points out, the a parents is "to secure the best they can 
get . . , they seek a simply the best fchat is possible on the 
whole, but the best that is possible for their own children" (p. 
.320). It is thus in the nature of things that parents are partial 
towards their own children; biased in their favor; champions, 
of their children's needs; and exaggejrators of their virtues, 
tfifts, and assets. This particularism stands in sharp contrast to 
the imivvrsalism. t)xpected of te'achers. Thus, it is appropriate 
' for parents to ask teachers to make special allowances and 
provisions for their own children, and that is precisely what a 
teacher often cannot do since the teacher must treat the chil- 
dren impartially. Teacher impartiality means that, a? needed, 
the teacher makes equally available to every child (\^iether the 
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child is liked or not) whatever skills, knowledge, insights, or 
techniques the teacher Ins at his or her disposal. Indeed, jt is 
the very capacity to make all of one's pedagogical know-how 
available to a child one does not especially like that marks the 
teacher as a genuine professional. / 

.Scope of responsibility. The great empTiasis. placed by early 
childhood educators on the importance of meeting "individual 
needs" of their pupils may have obscured yet another distinc- 
tion between the roles of mothering and teaching— namely, 
that mothers are typically concerned about the welfare of one 
rather than all of the teacher's pupils. Consequently, a mother 
may make demands on the teacher that might place the welfare 
of the whole group of pupils at risk. Parents have a right to 
protect their own child's cultural/ethnic uniqueness and to ask 
of the teacher that special consideration, as appropriate, be 
made for their child. The teacher is responsible not only for 
' every individual in the group, but for the life of tfce group as 
/unit. However', the teacher has to balance the importance of 
responding to unique individual needs against the responsibil- 
ity for establishing and maintaining the ethos of the gr,oup 
through which the norms of behavior, expected levels of 
» achievement, and even many feelings are learned. 

Summary of dimensions. The seven dimensions outlined 
here reflect a common underlying variable that is difficult to 
name. As Lightfoot (1978) has put it; 

The universalistic relationships encouraged by 
teachers are supportive of a more rational, predicta- 
ble, and stable social system with visible and explicit 
criteria for achievement and failure. (The teacher- 
child relationship! does not suffer the chaotic fluctu- 
ation of emotions, indulgence, and impulsiveness 
llwt are found in the intimate association of parents ' 
and children. . . . Even the teachers who speak of 
"loving" their children do not really mean the bound- 
less, ,ill-encompassing love of mothers and fathers 
but rather a very measured and time-limited love that 
. • allows for withdrawal, (p. 23) 

fvJewson and Newson (1976), in a study of 700 elementary 
school children' and their relationships to their families and 
schools, also underscore this point: 
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Parents have an involvement with their own children 
which nobody else can simulate , . . The crucial 
characteristic of the parental role is its partiality for 
the individual child. '] , " TheT)est that community 
care can offer is impartiality— to be fair to ievery child 
in its care. But a developing personality needs more 
than that : it needs to know that to someone it matters 
more than other children; that someone will go to # 
unreasonable lengths, not just reasonable ones, for 
, its sake. (p. 405) ' 

Our understanding of the potential problems arising from 
confusing the two roles irtight be helped by studies of those 
women who are simultaneous occupants of both roles. Informal 
observation and etfperietice suggest that teachers who are also 
mothers of young children may have elevated expectations of 
their own children as'well as of themselves. It has been reported 
that such mothers are sometime^ ashamed and' embarrassed 
by their emotionality with their own children, expecting them- 
selves to be as level-headed at home 1 as they are in the class- 
room. Similarly, some expect their oWn children td exemplify 
perfection to enhance their, credibility as teachers. But such 
' emotionality at home and detachment on the job at school are 
appropriate distinctions in role performance. 

To the extent that such role fusion does occur <ind produces 
these kinds of expectations, clarification of the distinction be- 
tween the mothering and teaching roles may help to alleviate 
some of the strains for those who occupy both roles at the 
same time. In addition, some research on the ways such dual 
role-takers define the two roles and what sources of role fusion, 
confusion, and strain they identify would be helpful. 

Implications for Parent Education 

One of the major functions of parent education programs 
should be id help parents think through their own goals for 
their own children, to develop and clarify what kind of lifestyle 
they want to construct for the family, and to identify what they 
themselves perceive to bp tht? major issues deserving attention. 
The program .should ofifer parents insights and various kinds 
of information while encouraging them to accept only what 
makes sense to them and what is consistent with their own 
preferences. 
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Parent education programs should also encourage and" sup- 
port parents' confidence in their own impulses and in their 
own competence. It is hypothesized that, in the long run, ef- 
forts to support impulses already in place and available to the 
mother v ill, for example, result in greater change and improve- 
ment in parental functioning than efforts to change or replace 
those impulses directly. This hypothesis rests on the assump- 
tion that parental confidence, in and of itself, leads to greater 
effectiveness (particularly in matters relating to the assertion 
of authority in parent-child interaction) and that ^reatei effec- 
tiveness, in and of itself, leads to greater confidence. This 
"looping" or "circularity," in which the effects of behavior 
become in turn the causes of effects, would seem to be espe- 
cially powerful in relationships marked by high intensity of 
affect— that is, in relationships in which effects really matter to 
the actors. The hypothesis is ah » related to the assumption 
that greater parental confidence ii more likely to lead to greater 
openness to new information tha i is parental embarrassment, 
shame, or low self-confidence. 

As indicated earlier in this discussion, parent education that 
is excessively technique-based or technique-oriented may yield 
positive effects in the short run^t greater feelings of failure 
and/or guilt in the long run. This hypothesis is based on the 
assumption that parenting is not primarily technical but is more 
dispositional and ideally largely unselfconscious. Furthermore, 
consistency in the application of techniques tends to subside 
after a few weeks, and this inconsistency may be followed by 
heightened feelings of incompetence or gum. A related point 
here is that children respond not so much to the specific be- 
havior of the parents as to the meanings they themselves assign 
to th.it behavior. But the meanings children attribute to any 
given episode are a function of the larger pattern, of which 
they perceive a specific episode to be a part. Children may 
have difficulty giving the meanings their mothers hope they 
will to technique-bound episodes. Thus, for v example, parental 
reliance on specific techniques, phrases, or other maneuvers 
may confound the problems issuing from faulty patterns of 
behavior or from characteristic parental dispositions. The latter 
take time to change and reshape, and may perhaps be more 
effectively modified In parents who have more, rather than 
less, confidence (see Hess, 1980). 
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Parent ecluc alors often report that the spontaneous impulses 
of some oJ the parents thc«y work with put children in jeopardy, 
usually In relation to their psychosocial rather than intellec tual 
development. To what extent such judgments are matter of 
taste, preference, and/or value differences between parent 
educators and their clients is not yet clear. In fact, it may be 
in the nature of things that parent educators have to work in 
the absence of sufficient certainty concerning the potential 
benefit or damage of a given maternal pattern. One way to 
cope with such uncertainty is to scrutinize as carefully as pos- 
sible each case of potential jeopardy with regard to the certainty 
of risk or danger to the child. When, in the educator's best 
judgment at a given time, the potential for danger seems 
reasonably clear, then referral to specialized agencies should 
be made. It would be unethical not to do so. However, when 
examination of the available information raises doubts about 
the potential danger to the child, then the next appropriate 
step seems to be to encourage and support the mother's own 
pattern of responding to the child. Differences in taste, 
philosophical positions, and/or values probably underlie many 
of the judgments that educators make concerning the mother's 
need to change her behavior. However, it may be useful to 
remember that parent educators as well as teachers of young 
children are bound to take firm stands on their beliefs and 
philosophical positions. The latter serve to give teachers the 
kind of certainty required for action in complex situations, in 
which reliable data cannot serve as a basis for decision making 
(se.e Kat/, 1977). 

Powell (1980) suggests that, when parents are given new 
information or are pressed into changing their patterns of be- 
havior in ways that are discrepant with their own values, they 
minimize the discrepant stimuli and reduce their influence. 
Powell's analyses of the various parental strategies for coping 
with the pressures placed upon them to change serve to remind 
us that education in parenting is not an easy matter (see Durio 

\ lughes, l%2), It may be that trying to get mothers to instruc t 
their children in preacademic tasks is easier than helping them 
with deeper and more complex aspects of development (for 
example, self-reliance, moral development, social skills, moti- 
vation, and so on), 
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Implication* lor Teachers of Young Children 

The discussion presented above suggests a number of points 
that may help teachers in their encounters with mothers, as 
well as in coping with the day-to-day problems of working with 
young children. 

It seems obvious, even without detailed analyses of the two 
roles, that the special contributions of each role-taker to the 
ultimate socialization of the young child should be mutually 
understood, accepted, and respected. Parent educators, as well 
as those who write In the popular press for parents, might help 
by acknowledging the complementarity of these functions 
rather than by trying to fix blame on one or the other for 
whatever social disaster Is capturing popular attention at a given 
moment. Expressions like "Parents are the child's best teacher" 
seem to suggest that teachers are, if not the worst, then certainly 
a distant second best. The comparison Itself is inappropriate. 
What should be emphasized are the functions and characteris- 
tics of each role and hr v the efforts of each role-taker might 
be suppotted by the other. 

Another implication of the analyses attempted In this discus- 
sion is that teachers should take time periodically to consider • 
whether they have achieved an optimum level of involvement 
or detachment in their relationships with children. The risk of 
teacher burn-out is a real one, especially when the work Is with 
children whose families are under stress. Teachers who work 
together as members of a teaching te?m might also help each 
other by developing a system for giving each other relief during 
those moments when the emotional load feels too heavy. 

In addition, teachers may be helped by focusing on those 
aspects of the child's functioning they actually do control. A 
teacher cannot change the family Into which a child Is born or 
with whom he or she Is living. Nor can the teacher generally 
change very much of the parents' behavior. But a teacher can 
take responsibility for the time a child Is actually directly in his 
or her care and can focus on making that time as supportive, 
enriching, and educative as possible. The latter is a sufficiently 
big task by itself without adding to it the need to make up for 
the child's alleged missing parenting! 

Teachers may also find It helpful In their relations with 
mothers to acknowledge and accept the mother's advocacy for 
and partiality toward her own child as normal components of 
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motherhood, ^Similarly, as mothers approach teachers to re- 
quest special dispensations for their own children, teachers' 
acknowledgement of the "naturalness" ot such demands may 
help them to respond more patiently, less defensively, and 
more professionally than they seem typically to do, Teachers 
might be mindful on such occasions that, although they may 
practice impartiality within their own classrooms, they cham- 
pion their own classes when representing therm as a group in 
comparison with other teachers' cla^sL On such occasions, 
teachers also ask for special dispens^ions and also describe 
their own classes as having spoi^(^r ; Vnique needs, gifts, and 
strengths— much the way mother^do for their individual chil- 
dren. Recognition of this phenomenon may help teachers re- 
spond to parents with greater respect and understanding and 
to see the adversarial aspects of their relationship as inherent 
in their roles rather than as personality conflicts. 

Conclusion 

Much of the present discussion is speculative, based on in- 
formal observations and reports of the experienc es of teachers, 
parents, and parent educators. Research that would ascertain 
the validity of these speculations would be helpful, Of all of 
the potential research efforts on matters raised in this discus- 
sion, those that would advance our understanding of the stres- 
ses and coping skills of teachers and day care workers have 
the highest priority. Present social and economic development 
suggest that more and more children and their parents will 
come to depend upon professional child care workers and 
preschool teachers and that more parents will stand to benefit 
from well-designed parent education programs. Much is yet to 
be learned about how such professional activities should he 
conducted and about what kinds of working conditions are 
desirable. Certainly, mutual support of the persons involved 
should help each to cope more effectively with the stresses 
encountered when living and working with young children 
every day. 

NOTES ... 

'A review of history indicates persuasively that, although 
"< hild abuse" may be a modern term, the? phenomenon 
is not a modern one danger, 1974; Stone l ( )77), I 1 may 
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be that the standards by which we define child abuse 
are constantly revised upwards so that today's norm is 
tomorrow's abuse. Perhaps this tendency is in the 
nature of the development and history of civilization . 

' The teacher-parent distinction discussed here may apply 
to father as well as to mothers. There appears to be 
no biological or other a priori reason why the behaviors 
attributed to mothers in this discussion could not also 
be ascribed to fathers. Current research indicates that 
fathers do have a powerful impact upon their young 
children's development; however, though equally 
Important, the father's influence is different from the 
mother's (Zigler & Cascione, 1980). 

•' What constitutes an optimum degree of attachment for 
any given motner-child pair would be difficult to predict 
or prespecify since we only know whether the 
attachment is optimum if the child is observed to be 
thriving; however, failure to thrive may not always be 
attributable to disturbances in attachment. 
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The Professional 
Preschool Teacher 



The term "professional" means many things to many people 
(see Ade, 1982; Hoyle, 1982). While not all of these meanings 
can be fruitfully explored here, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, the aspects of professionalism of chief concern are the 
application of advanced knowledge to one's work (Zumeta & 
Solomon, 1982), the use of judgment based on that advanced 
knowlege, and the adoption of standards of performance below 
which no professional's performance may be allowed to fall. 

As defined here, the advanced knowlege applied to the pro- 
fessional preprimary teacher's work is derived from develop- 
mental psychology and is drawn largely from research on chil- 
dren's development of social cognition. However, a full de- 
scription of the work of preschool teachers would surely show 
that it involves the application of advanced knowlege from 
many other fields as well. 

The term "judgment" is used here to refer to such cognitive 
processes as diagnosing and analyzing events, weighing alter- 
native courses of action, estimating the potential long term 
consequences of momentary actions and decisions, and other 
information processing in which advanced knowledge comes 
into play. 

In the matter of practicing according to standards of perfor- 
mance, the distinction between a professional and an amateur 
may be useful: An amateur does what she does "for the love 
of it," perhaps occasionally when she feels like it, and without 
remuneration. 1 On occasion, the amateur may be very skillful 
indeed, even though not necessarily formally trained. However, 
a practicing professional is (ideally) committed to performing 
at the same higK standards, whether In the mood or not, on 
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every occasion, day in and day out, and whether she feels like 
it or not. Indeed, one of the major functions of a professional 
organization is to set standards of performance and to remind 
members of them. These standards are established to offer 
guidelines for the typical situations all members of the profes- 
sion can be expected to encounter and are based on the best 
available advanced knowledge that applies to typical problems 
encountered during practice. • 

Outlined below are some speculations concerning how a 
professional preschool teacher or child care worker might re- . 
spond to a standard situation encountered during her work. 
The examples are intended to show what professional judgment 
might be like in a very ordinary and typical teaching situation. 
These responses are contrasted with those of a person without 
training, and a few points are also added concerning what might 
constitute unprofessional responses to the same situation. 

PROFESSIONAL RESPONSES IN A STANDARD PREDICAMENT 

1 

In order to explore what professional judgment might in- 
clude, let us take a situation that almost every teacher of young 
children is bound to encounter sooner or later— and probably 
often. To set the stage, imagine a teacher of a group of 20 
4-year-olds whose outdoor equipment includes only two tricy- 
' cles In a group of American 4-year-olds in such a situation, 
squabbles will inevitably arise concerning whose turn it is to 
use one of the tricycles. 

Specifically, imagine that a child named Robin goes to the 
teacher and protests, saying, "Leslie won't let me have a turn! 
There are probably scores of "right" as well as "wrong ways 
to respond in this situation. The types of professional judgment 
processes a teacher might engage in are presented below under 
Three interrelated headings. Specifically, these discussions 
focus on what could be taught in the situation, clinical questions 
relating to individuals in the incident, and curriculum and man- 
agement concerns. 

What Could Be Taught in the Situation? 

Ideally, a trained teacher approaches the situation described 
by asking herself, What can I be teaching? In formulating an- 
swers to this question, the professionally trained teacher takes 
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into account the mos? reliable knowledge abbul (he develop- 
ment of children; the norms of the age group; and the goals 
of the parents, the school, and the community at large. 

The teacher's answers to the question should involve some 
of the skills, knowledge, arfti dispositions outlined below. The 
specific content of these skills may vary with the "philosophy 
of education/' "learning theory/' and goals to which the indi- 
vidual teacher or preschool subscribes. Those listed below re- 
flect the present author's own views of the kinds of learning 
and te^ching f that seem appropriate at the preprirn&ry level. 

The examples of professional responses presented here de- 
pict the kind of judgment that might be expected of a well- 
trained, experienced teacher at the developmental stage refer- 
red to as "maturity" (Katz, 1972), Needles* to say, the mature 
and experienced teacher formulates her judgment of the situ- 
ation very rapidly— in a manner sometimes thought of as "intui- 
tively" (i.e., processing large amounts of information, con- 
cepts, knowledge, etc. at great speed). A professional judgment 
of the situation could lead the teacher to answer the question, 
What c:ar$ be teaching? along the following lines. 

Social skills. Certainly, the teacher may encourage the de- 
velopment of skills in the social realm. Some of these social 
skills concern turn taking; negotiating, and coping. 

1. Turn taking: The teacher can assist in the complex proces- 
ses of learning to "read" others' behaviors for signs of 
when a request for a turn is most likely to work, when to 
give up, and when to come back for another try. Sensitivity 
to similar cues embedded in another's behavior that help 
decide the next best move may also be encouraged. Such 
processes are analogous to those studied in discourse 
analysis which describe how young children learn the 
turn-taking skills required for participation in conversation 
(see Frederikson, 1981; Shields, 1979; Wells, 1981). In- 
deed, some behavioral scientists suggest that all social 
relations involve turn taking. J 



Thus, the teacher might suggest to Robin that he or 
she simply wait a few minutes, do something else for a 
little while, and then try asking Leslie again for a turn. She 
might also suggest to Robin that Leslie be observed for 
signs of weariness or boredom with the tricycle, indicating 
that a bid for a turn as soon as such signs appear Is likely 
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to be suetf'ssful. In such a case, the teacher is helping 
Robin to lengthen observational skills that could aid the 
turn-taking process. 

2. Negotiating: The growing literature on social cognition 
' and its development indicates that children during the 
preschool period can begin to hone the skills involved in 
striking a bargain (i.e. , being able to guess what will appeal 
to another child and being able to make a deal in which 
each participant's preferences or needs are considered 



\ r . 

! IRubin & Everett, 1982]). 



m such a case, the teacher encourages Robin to con- 
sider what might appeal to Leslie. Specifically, the teacher 
! might say to Robin, "Go to Leslie and say, 'I'll push you 
\ on the swing if you give me a turn oh *he tricycle 

In this way, the teacher offers a verbal model of how the 
: negotiating session might go. 

3. Coping: A teacher has a role tb play in helping children 
to cope with having their requests, pleas, demands, and 
so forth turned down or rejeried. Children do not have 
to win every conflict or succeed at every confrontation, 
and the ability to accept defeat and rejection gracefully 
probably has to be learned. l\\e teacher can help Robin 
to few n this social grace by responding to the complaint 
by saying (in a matter-of-fact tone) something like, All 
right. Perhaps Leslie will give, up the tricycle later. There 
are lots of other things to do injthe meantime. . /'Specific 

activities can then be suggested. 
Verbal skills. The tricycle situation is also a good one in 

which to teach children how to express their feelings and assert 

their wishes more clearly and effectively. 

I Assertive phrases: It might be that Robin has not stated 
the desire for a turn with the ti idycJe very clearly. Perhaps 
kobin simply tugged it the tricycle or even whined a bit. 
(he teache* can respond to Robin's complaint by sayinp, 
something like, "Co back to leslie and say, 'I've been y 
waiting a Long time. I really want, a turn . . ."' In such a 
j.ase, the teacher models a tone of moderate but -firm 
a^ertiveness that the child tan imitate and introduces a 
simple phrase that the child tun use when the teacher is 
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I . 

; not then?, f he professional teacher is committed to help- 
! ing children acquire competencies that can be used when 
she is not present and that aid the child's development 

i in the long term. 

j 

■2. Conversational phrases: It may be that the children in- 
volved in the incident have few appropriate phrases and 
are onlyjust learning to engage in heated conversations. 
In a study of how young children become friends, 
Gottman (1983) has shown that a factor In success at 
friendship formation is the ability to de-escalate conflict 
situations. Those children who could defuse conflict were 
able to state their reasons for disagreeing vvith each other. 
The professional preprimary teacher is in kn ideal position 
to help children acquire some of the skills involved in 
verbalizing conflicting wishes and opinions. Teaching 
such verbal skills can be done through a technique called 
Speaking-for-Children (see Schachter & Strage, 1982), a 
process in which the adult speaks to each child on behalf 
of the other and keeps up the^ conversation between con- 
tentious parties by speaking for them. In this way, the 
teacher offers phrases and models a verbal approach to 
a conflict situation. 

Using this technique, the teacher might say to Leslie, 
'Robin really wants a turn," to which LesHe might grunt 
a refusal. The teacher then might say to Robin something 
like, ''Leslie does not want to give up the tricycle yet." 
Robin might respond to this with a whining protest, in 
whicH case the teacher can paraphrase to Leslie what 
Robin is feeling by saying, "Robin really would lik» a turn 
now," and so on. In short, the teacher keeps up the con- 
versation, verbalizing to each child what she infefs to be 
the feelings of the other. \ 

Social knowledge. This typical preschool incident al^o pro- 
vides a good opportunity to teach social knowledge. N/ucci and 
Turiel (1978) have shown that preschool children understand 
the distinction befween social conventions and moral transgres- 
sions, and thus can be helped with simple moral and social 
insights, T(he preschool teacher is in an ideal position in situa- 
tions likcr the one described to stimulate and strengthen chil- 
dren's knowledge of social concepts such as the ones outlined 
below. 
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1. Social perspective: A professionally trained teacher can 
help children to learn some distinctions between what Is 
a tragedy and what is not. Not getting a turn to ride a 
tricycle on a given day is not a tragedy. Loss of a loved 
one, the suffering of others, or separation from a very 
favorite friend or pet might be tragic. The teacher helps 
the child put desires a..d wishes Into perspective by re : 
spending to the complaint with gentlo, good-humored 
empathy, rather than with tragic tones or a great rush to 
rescue the child from distress. 

Thus, the teacher might say to Robin something like, 
"I know you're disappointed not to get a turn on thu 
tricycle, but there are other things you like doing . . ." 
Once again, the tone should be matter-of-fact and pleas- 
ant, without hint of reprimand. 

2. Rudiments of justice: "■ ere is reason to believe. that pre- 
schoolers are ready to absorb some of the rudiments of 
justice (Johnson, 1962), particularly In the form of "ground 
rules" (i.e., the notion that the rules and restraints a child 
is asked to observe are asked of others too and protect 
him or her as well as the others). Thus, a professionally 
trained teacher's response in the present situation would 
not be merely "Leslie, I want you to give Robin a turn 
now." This itatement would alio be followed by the tag 
"ApH when you need help getting a turn With something, 
I will be glad to help you also." 

Similarly, if the situation were to lead to combat, the 
teacher might say to the instigator, "I won't let you hit X, 
and I won't let anyone hit you either." The last part of 
such a statement, the tag, Is what reassures the aggressor 
that he or she Is In a just environment In which everyone's 
rights are protected and everyone's needs are considered. 
One of the Important elements of the professional be- 
havior illustrated here Is the teacher's acceptance of re- 
sponsibly for the learning and development of both the 
victim and the aggressoi (see Ckispc & Arnason, 1982). 
Thus, when Leslie hogs the tricycle and refuses to give 
Robin a turn (and when other techniques have failed), the 
teacher might say to Leslie, "Five more minutes, Leslie, 
then I want you to let Robin have a turn, and when you 
need help with something just let me know." 
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3. Observers' understanding and skills: Professional judg- 
ment also includes taking Into account what the children 
observing the incident might be learning. Virtually all the 
teacher responses outlined above can provide Indirect 
instruction for the uninvolved children watching the inci- 
dent from the sidelines. These children might also learn 
techniques of negotiation, bargaining, and verbal 
strategies for use In confrontation. In addition, the observ- 
ing children might be learning what techniques or 
strategies "work" with which children. If they have also 
' had an opportunity to observe the teacher state the 
ground rules, they are likely to feel reassured that they 
are in a just environment and, while they are prohibited 
from harming others, others are similarly constrained 
against harming them. 

Dispositional learning. In addition to teaching social skills 
and social knowledge, the professional teacher also considers 
which personal dispositions could be strengthened or 
weakened in this situation. , 

1. Empathlc and altruistic dispositions: A professionally 
trained teacher is aware of the accumulating evidence that 
young children are capable of empathlc and altruistic dis- 
positions and that adults can strengthen these dispositions 
in various ways (Crusec & Arnason, 1982). For example, 
if Leslie resists giving up the tricycle, the teacher might 
say something like, "Robin has been waiting for a long 
time, and you know how it feels to wait a long time," 
thereby stimulating or arousing empathlc feelings and nur- 
turing the disposition to be charitable as well. This should 
not be said in such a tone as to Imply "sin" or hidden evil 
impulses, of course I 

Sometimes a child refuses to accede to the request of 
another precisely because he or she does know what it 
feels like to be In the other's position (e.g., to have to 
wait for a long time). In such cases, empathlc capabilities 
are there, but charity is not. It Is not very useful for the 
adults in such situations to say things like, "How would 
you like someone to do that to you?" What answer can a 
young child give to such a question? In cases In which 
charity toward another person Is lacking, the teacher must 
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exercise judgment concerning how to respond in the best 
and, long term Interests of both children. Of course, con- 
frontations like these may be inevitable and benign; their 
significance should not be exaggerated or overinter- 
preted. 

2. Experimental disposition: The tricycle incident is a good 
example of the many situations arising with young children 
in which the teacher can strengthen children's disposi- 
tions to approach social Inteiactit is and confrontations 
experimentally, as problem-solving situations In which al- 
ternative solutions can be Invented and tried out— and In 
which a few failures will not be debilitating. 

Returning to the Incident, then, when Robin complains 
that Leslie won't give up a turn, the teacher can respond 
by modeling a mildly assertive tone and saying something 
like, "Go back and say to Leslie, 'I really want a turn. I've 
been waiting a long time.' If that doesn't work, come back 
and we'll think of something else to try." If the teacher 
suggests what action to take without adding the notion 
of coming back to try again, and If that suggestion falls, 
Robin's frustration or sense of incompetence may be in- 
creased. The tag in the teacher's statement ("Come back 
and we'll think of something else to try") strengthens the 
disposition to tackle social situations experimentally and 
can be of value to children in the long term. 

3. Complaining and tattling: Professional judgment may in- 
dicate that Robin has acquired a strong disposition to be 
a complalner and that this tendency should be weakened. 
The professionally trained teacher tries to assess the legiti- 
macy of complaints and to discriminate between those 
requiring action and those lodged by the child In order 
to secure something wanted rather than needed. If, In the 
teacher's best judgment, the complaint requires no real 
intervention, Robin may be sent back to the situation with 
some suggested strategies for coping with It, as outlined 
above. Complalners do not always have to win or succeed 
at their complaints; If they do succeed often, complaining 
can become a strong and persistent disposition. 

The term "tattling" refers to behavior in one child that 
is intended to get another one Into trouble. Very often, 
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behavior thai appears to be tattling on the part of t<<*. 
young child rriay simply reflect a childlike understanding 
of the seriousness of the teacher's demands. The teacher 
must assess whether the child is simply reporting what he 
or she thinks the teacher wants to know about— or 
whether the intent is to get another child into trouble and 
the disposition to do so is growing* In the latter case, 
based on her professional judgment, the teacher may de- 
cide to weaken this disposition by sending the child back 
to cope with the conflict. When children are older, 
perhaps 6 or 7 years of age, the teacher can explain the 
conditions under which behavior that we ordinarily think 
of as tattling is warranted (e.g., when the consequence 
of some activity unknown to the teacher may constitute 
a physical or psychological danger to someone). 

Clinical Judgment! 

The term "clinical" as defined here indicates the processes 
of taking into account the meaning of the behavior of each 
Individual child involved in a particular incident. The profes- 
sionally trained teacher attempts to put the behavior In a spe- 
cific: incident Into the context of all other known behavior and 
history of the individuals involved. Thus, the teacher might ask 
(subllminally, of course) some of the following kinds of ques- 
tions: 

1. Is this a typical day for Robin? I0so, is Robin becoming a 
chronic attention seeker? Is the threshold at which Robin 
feels he or she Is getting attention too high? 2 If so, how 
can the threshold be brought down? 

2. How much experimentation can Robin take at this time? 
Perhaps his or her disposition to be self-assertive Is not 
yet robust enough to risk failure or rejection right now, 
and the teacher judges that Robin requires intervention 
and/or support in this particular confrontation at this par- 
ticular time. 

3. Does Leslie's behavior reflect progress? Perhaps this Is 
the first time Leslie has exhibited self-assertion, and the 
Incident Is a welcome sign that earlier shyness or submis- 
slveness Is being overcome, 
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4. Can the two individuals In this particular Incident learn 
the "right" things If they are left to resolve the situation , 
for themselves? Some children can learn more mature and 
effective ways to resolve problems when left to their own 
devices, while others cannot. Thus, the teacher might also 
ask, When should I use a partial Intervention? Should I 
keep completely out of the way? One of the Important 
factors the professional teacher considers In this respect 

is that if one of the participating children Is a bully, he or 
she may get better at bullying by being left to resolve the 
conflict alone. In the children's own long term interests, 
the teacher will try to minimize the success of the bully 
or bossy child.' 

5. Will the present pattern of behavior of either of the two 
children involved cause them trouble later on if It is left 
unamended now? 

6. Are either of these children the victim of "character def- 
inition?" Tliat is to say, have these children's characters 
been defined (e.g., Leslie as selfish bully or Robin as whin- 
ing weakling) so that they are bringing their behavipr Into 
line with the traits attributed to them (see Grusec & Arna- 
son, 1982)? There is ample evidence from research stem- 
ming from attribution theory that even adults, In many 
situations, bring their behavior Into line with the expecta- 
tions of those with whom they interact. It is not surprising 
that children are likely to persist In patterns of behavior 
that fit adults' characterizations of them. Taking such 
knowledge Into account, the professional teacher 
scrutinizes her own definitions of the children invoked 
to make sure that she has not "boxed them In" to being 
bullies or complainers or any other undesirable character 
types. 

Curriculum and Management Considerations 

As well as considering the skills and dispositions that can be 
encouraged and the clinical judgments that may be made, the 
professionally trained teacher will take Into account the impli- 
cations of the situation for curriculum and management. Spec- 
ifically, the teacher might take up some of the following ques- 
tions: 
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1 , Is the behavior in this Incident "normal" for this age group? 
In this culture? In the culture of the particular children 
involved? 

2, Has the right kind and/or quantity of equipment been 
obtained for children of this age, background, culture, 
and so forth? Are there enough suitable alternative ac- 
tivities? Is the curriculum sufficiently appropriate and chal- 
lenging for the two children In this incident or in other 
incidents of the same kind? 

3, Might the children benefit from being given examples of 
ways of dealing with problem situations? The trained 
teacher knows that heavy doses of preaching and moraliz- 
ing are unlikely methods with which to treat the behavior 
of young children. However, the teacher may select cer- 
tain kinds of stories to tell the children which carry a 
relevant moral at an appropriate level of complexity. 

The professional teacher is likely to ask herself how often a 
particular kind of incident is occurring and whether its fre- 
quency signals a need for adjustment of the curriculum. If these 
kinds of "run-ins" occur several times every day, it suggests 
that the curriculum should be evaluated and some efforts 
should be made to provide activities to engage the children's 
minds more fully. In handling a typical situation, the teacher 
can thus address not only the individual children involved but 
also the program as a whole. 

Such program decisions include bringing knowledge of de- 
velopment and learning to bear on formulating responses to 
children's behavior and in making teaching decisions. The pro- 
fessional also considers the long term development of the chil- 
dren involved and not just the incident and behavior of the 
moment, In addition, the professional considers the growth, 
development, and learning of all the children involved in the 
incident; that of both participants— the apparent aggressor and 
the apparent victim— as well as that of the children observing. 

NONPROFESSIONAL RESPONSES TO THE INCIDENT 

Many people without professional education or training are 
involved with children In groups, In many preprimary settings, 
parents, foster grandparents, and volunteers contribute greatly 
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to the quality of the program by their participation. The term 
"nonprofessional" implies no inferiority; rather, the designa- 
tion is used in order to contrast the application of knowledge 
and professionally accrued experience and practices with com- 
mon-sense responses and to focus attention on how profes- 
sional education and judgment come into play in daily work 
with other people's children. 

In order to explore this contrast, it may be helpful to imagine 
how the person without professional education and experience 
might respond when confronted with this hypothetical situa- 
tion. In general, the untrained individual is likely to focUs on 
what is happening rather than what is being learned. Similarly, 
she is likely to see the situation as calling for "putting out the 
fire," hoping that will be the end of it, rather than for teaching 
a variety of skills, knowledge, or dispositions. In other words, 
the nonprofessional may wish simply to put a stop to the inci- 
dent without considering which of many possible Interventions 
is most likely to stimulate long term development and learning. 
(If teachers took the same approach and saw teaching as 
periodic— if not Inevitable— flre-extlngulshing, they would be 
"smoke detectors" rather than teachers!) 

Many people without the benefit of professional education 
and experience mipht see the preferred response to this inci- 
dent to be to distract Robin from the present misery. The use 
of distraction makes "good common sense." Distraction very 
often does work and Is therefore a favored technique. However, 
for 3- or 4-year-olds it is not a necessary or preferred technique. 
While distraction "works," It does not really teach alternative 
approaches to the situation. On the contrary, It may teach chil- 
dren that complaining, tattling, and so forth very frequently . 
get adult attention. 

Other nonprofessional responses In situations like the tricy- 
cle squabble Include saying such things to the children as, "Cut 
it out!" "Don't be so selfish!" "Be nice!" "Don't be nasty!" 
"We take turns In this school!" (even though we |ust didn't), 
and so on. Such exclamations are unlikely to do any harm, but 
they are also unlikely to teach the participants alternative ap- 
proaches to the situation. Some nonprofessionals also respond 
to squabbling over equipment by putting It away or locking it 
up. This does "work," of course, but it does not teach, and 
teaching is the professional's commitment, 
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Occasionally, ti nonprofessional is heard to issue a threat in 
. such situations, as in the statement "If you don't let Robin have 
* a turn, you won't go the zoo with us on Friday." There are 
several problems with threats. One is that they are often empty. 
Will the threatener really keep Leslie away from the zoo? How 
does one make the threatened sanction match the seriousness 
of the unwanted behavior? Sometimes the threats are out of 
proportion to the transgression. Then, when a really serious 
transgression comes along, what threats are left? Perhaps most 
4-year-olds cannot yet sense that threats indicate that the adult 
has lost or given up control over the situation. But some 4*year- 
, olds do have this awareness. If so, their testing behavior is apt 
to increase, and the content of the relationships in the class 
may become focused on the rules, on what happens when they 
are broken, and on who is really in charge. When the content 
of relationships is dominated by such matters, the atmosphere 
becomes a highly contentious one. Furthermore, threats do 
not teach the children alternative skills for solving the problem, 
nor do they encourage new knowledge or strengthen desirable 
dispositions. * 
Some adults resort to bribery in situations like the example 
provided. They may say something like, "If you give Robin a 
turn with the tricycle, I will let you hand out the cookies at 
snack time." The danger in using a bribe is that it tends to 
devalue the behavior in which one wishes the child to engage. 
In other words, generosity and charity are discounted as not 
being worth engaging in for their own sakes. Bribery often 
"works." The professional question is, however, What does it 
teach? 

Some adults use so-called "time-out" procedures—or the 
removal of the child from contact with the ongoing life of the 
grouf>~~ in the case of a child's persistent refusal to cooperate 
with other children. Time-out procedures often seem to 
"work." Indeed, many teachers are trained to use them. The 
main problem is that time-out procedures do not teach new 
skills or desirable dispositions, although they do change be- 
havior. As long as the child's mental ability is reasonably normal 
for his or her age, it is not necessary to circumvent the mind 
by insisting on something like a time-out chair. Futhermore, 
the cognitive connection between placing one's seat on a par- 
ticular chair and acceding to another child's request for a turn 
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with <i piece of equipment must be fairly obscure if not confus- 
ing to a 4-year-old (see Katz, 1977-a). 

A variant of the time-out procedure is instructing a child to 
sit aside and "think things over" and to come back when he 
or she is "ready to behave properly." Such techniques are not 
likely to be harmful unless used excessively or with hostility. 
But they are unlikely to solve persistent behavior problems, 
and they also fail to teach alternative approaches to the situa- 
tions at hand. Studies of what children actually do think or feel 
on such occasions would help us to understand the conse- 
quences of these techniques. 

Many adults in such predicaments moralize about the virtues 
cf "sharing," "kindness," and "generosity," preaching the evils 
of selfishness. Though such approaches are unlikely to do chflr 
dren harm, they are not likely to teach various strategies to use 
when adults are not present— especially if moralizing is used 
to the exclusion of all other methods. Another common re- 
sponse of adults-witnout -training is to become preoccupied 
with the feelings and needs of the "victim" and to neglect »he 
feelings, needs, and development of the child who seems to 
be the aggressor. The professional, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted to responding to the feelings, needs, and development 
of all the children in her charge. 

Many nonprofessionals respond to situations like this one 
by demanding to know things like who had it first, who started 
it, or how a conflict situation arose. The intent of such responses 
seems to be to discover whose fault the problem situation is 
or where to assign blame. For preschoolers, this line of Inquiry 
is not usually relevant or helpful. The emphasis is best placed 
on teaching the children strategies for resolving the problem. 

It has been reported that some untrained adults, when con- 
fronting situations like the hypothetical tricycle squabble, 
would say to Leslie such things as, "Your behavior makes me 
sad" or "Your acting that way makes me feel bad." While such 
statements are unlikely to harm the children, they seem to draw 
attention to the adult's own Internal states and perhaps add a 
layer of guilt to the child's feelings. Again, however, the basic 
problem with this response is that it fails to teach the particip- 
ants ways of coping with the predicament. 

Finally, the nonprofessional person in such a situation is apt 
to employ not only common sense but also Impulse, customs, 
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or erroneous folk wisdom. The danger also exists that this in- 
dividual may occasionally use shaming comparisons with other 
children in order to intimidate a child so that he or she will 
give in to the adult's demand. < 

UNPROFESSIONAL RESPONSES TO THE INCIDENT 

One of the characteristics of a fully developed profession is 
that its members subscribe to a code of ethics that serves as a 
guide to professional conduct (Katz, 1977-b). Conduct violating 
any part of the code is unethical and therefore "unprofes- 
sional." Nonprofessional behavior is that which is determined 
by personal predeliction or common-sense wisdom rather than 
by professionally accrued knowledge and practices; unprofes- 
sional behavior is that which contravenes agreed-upon stan- 
dards of performance of the society of professional practition- 
ers or the code of ethical conduct they have adopted. 

In general, unprofessional or unethical behavior is the result 
of giving in to the temptations of the situation at hand. It could 
be, for instance, thaHeslie's and/or Robins behavior frequently 
puts the teacher into the kind of predicament described in this 
discussion. On a given occasion, the teacher might feel a bit 
weary of it and stand by and let the chips fall where they may. 
Once in a while, she might silently pray that an aggressive child 
in this kind of situation will "get what he or she deserves," 
hoping that another child will bring the offender down a peg 
or two. Not only is it unethical to let one's own feelings dictate 
the response to the situation, but the "school of hard knocks," 
although powerful, is likely to provide the wrong lessons to 
children. From the school of hard knocks, most children learn 
to be hard. 

It should be kept in mind that the professionally trained 
teacher is not without feelings of the kind alluded to here; 
what is professional in this situation is to "school" one's feelings 
with the knowledge and insight that constitutes professional 
judgment and to respond in terms of that judgment rather than 
In terms of the feelings or temptations of the moment. Occa- 
sionally, we are tempted to blame the children for creating the 
predicament or to blame their parents for not raising them 
properly. However, what is relevant is not whom to blame but 
what to teach in this situation. 
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CONCLUSION 

I have used the example of a typical incident arising in groups 
of young children to illustrate professional and nonprofessional 
ways of responding. Professional responses include the use of 
judgment based on the most reliable knowledge and insight 
available. The professional exercises judgment in the service 
of the long term best interests of the children; the untrained 
person working with children is more likely to respond in terms 
of the immediate situation and to settle for what "works" well 
for the moment rather than what is most likely to enhance the 
children's long term development. 

Only a very small sample of the potential uses of contempo- 
rary knowledge about children's development and learning has 
been discussed here. However, it is hoped that even this brief 
description of what mature professionalism in preschool teach- 
ing is like will add weight to the proposition that the effective 
training and education of preprimary teachers can help to make 
a signif icant contribution to children's development and learn- 
ing. 

NOTES 

'The increasing number of male teachers in the early 
childhood area is indeed welcome. However, since 

• rnost preprim'ary teachers continue to be female, the 
feminine pr|onoun has been used throughout this 
discussion. 

''The concept of "threshold" is i/sed here to refer to 
individual differences in the level at which attention is 
perceived. Some children feel as though they are 
getting attention with occasional smiles and friendly 
interludes; others require high frequencies and 
intensities of contact. Such differences In threshold are 
learned (in interaction with predisposing characteris- 
tics). 
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Ethical Issues 

in Working 

with Young Children 



What should a teacher do when— 

A parent demands that a method of discipline that 
goes against the teacher's pwn preferences be 
used? ■ 

The owner of the day care center appears to be giving 
false information to the licensing authorities f 

A parent complains about the behavior of a col- 
league? 

A child tells a story about law-breaking behavior ob- 
served at home? * 

A mother pours out all her personal troubles? 

The list of questions of this kind is potentially very long. But 
answers to such questions cannot be drawn from research re- 
ports, from the accumulated knowledge of child development, 
or even from educational philosophy. The questions raised and 
their answers lie in the tealm of professional ethics. 

One of the characteristic features of a profession is that its 
practitioners, share a code of ethics, usually developed, pro- 
moted, and monitored by a professional society or association. 
Agreement as to whether a given occupation is really a bona 
fide profession, or when it becomes so, is difficult to obtain 
(Becker, 1962). In this discussion, the term "profession" is used 
in its general sense to refer to an occupation that is client or 
service centered as distinguished from those occupations that 
an/ profit or product centered or bureaucratically organized. 

* / ... ■ • 

An earlier version of this paper was originally published In 1977 by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education, Urbana, IL 
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While day c/re iinri preschool workers are not yet fully profes- 
sionalized Jtheir work frequently gives rise to the kinds of prob- 
lems add/essed by codes of ethics. 

The purpose of this examination is to encourage discussion 
of the complex ethical problems encountered by day cafe and 
preschool workers. I shall attempt to suggest some of these 
central issues by addressing the following questions: 

What do we mean by a code of ethics? 

Why is a code of ethics important? 

What are some examples of ethical conflicts in day \ 
care and preschool work? 

What steps might be taken to help day care and pre- 
school workers resolve these conflicts? 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY A CODE OF ETHICS? 

Of all the dictionary definitions of ethics available, the one 
most relevant to this discussion Is from Webster's second edi- 
tion, unabridged: "The system or code of morals of a particular 
philosopher, religion, group, profession, etc." More specifi- 
cally, Moore (1970) defines ethics as "private systems of law 
which are characteristic of all formally constituted organiza- 
tions" (p. 116). He notes also that these codes "highlight proper 
relations with clients or others outside the organizations, rather 
than procedural rules for organizational behavior" (p. 116). 
Similarly, Bersoff (1975) says that ethical considerations "refer 
to the way a group of associates define their special responsi- 
bility to one another and the rest of the social order In which 
they work" (p 359). 

Maurice l.evine (1972), in an examination of the complex 
ethical problems that arise In the practice of psychiatry, prop- 
oses that codes of ethics can be understood as one of the 
met^r, 's by which groups of workers cope with their tempta- 
tions. He suggests also that ethics have the function of minimiz- 
ing the distorting effects of wishful thinking and of limiting or 
inhibiting one's destructive Impulses. In addition, Levlne as- 
serts that codes of ethics embody those principles or forces 
that stand in opposition to self-aggrandlzement— especially 
when self-aggrandizement might be at the expense of others. 
Similarly, according to Levlne, ethics provide guidelines for 
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iiclion in discs of potentially significant damage to others or 
potential harm to another's interests. In much the same spirit, 
Eisenberg (1975) suggests that the more powerful a change 
agent or given treatment the riskier its application. Thus, as 
the risk to either the client or the practitioner increases, the 
necessity for ethical guidelines seems to increase. 

From time to time, I have asked students in early childhood 
education to try to develop codes of ethics for themselves, 
Invariably, they produce sets of statements that are more ap- 
propriately defined as goals rather than ethics, although the 
distinctions between the two are not always easily made. The 
statement "I shall impart knowlege and skills" seems to belong 
to the category of goals. The statement "I shall respect the 
child's ethnic background" more readily seems to belong to 
the category of ethics, The major distinction between the two 
categories seems to be that goals are broad statements about 
the effects one intends to have. Esh'Is, on the other hand, 
seem to be statements about how >nduct oneself in the 
c/ourse of implementing goals, 

In summary, a code of ethics m<» v defined as a set of 
statements that help us to deal with the temptations inherent 
in our occupations, A code of ethics may also help us to act in 
terms of that which we believe to be right rather than in terms 
of what is expedient— especially when doing what we believe 
is right carries risks, Situations in which doing what is right 
carries high probability of getting an award or of being rewarded 
may not require a code of ethics as much as situations rife with 
risks (e.g., risking the loss of a job or a license to practice, 
facing professional blac klisting or even harsher consequences), 
Codes of ethics are statements about right or good ways to 
conduct ourselves in the course of implementing our goals. 
I hey arc 4 statements that encourage us (i.e. , give us the courage) 
to ac t in accordance with our professional judgment of what 
is best for the clients being served even when they may not 
agree, Codes of ethics give us courage to act in ternmjf what 
we believe to be in the best interests of clients rather than in 
terms of what will make our c lients like us. Ethical statements 
help us to choose between what is right versus what is, in a 
serve, more right; choices between right and wrong are not 
problematic. Needless to say, the ethical princ iples implied In 
the code reflect the group's position on what is valuable and 
worthwhile in society in general. 
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For the purposes of this discussion, the main* features of 
codes of ethics considered are the group's beliefs about (1) 
what is right rather than expedient; (2) what is good rather than 
simply practical; (3) what acts members must never engage in 
or condone even if those acts would "work" or if members 
could get away with them; and (4) acts to which members must 
never be accomplices, bystanders, or contributors. 

WHY IS A CODE OF ETHICS IMPORTANT? 
The specific aspects of working with preschool children that 
give rise to the ethical problems addressed here are the power 
and status of practitioners, multiplicity of clients, ambiguity of 
the empirical base, and role ambiguity. Each aspect is discussed 
below. 

Power and Status of Practitioners 

It is taken as a general principle that, in any profession, the 
more powerless the client vis-a-vis the practitioner, the more 
important the practitioner's ethics become. That is to say, the 
greater the power of the practitioner over the client, the greater 
the necessity for internalized restraints against abusing that 
power, 

Preschool practitioners have great power over young chil- 
dren, especially in day care centers. The superior physical 
power practitioners have is obvious. In addition, practitioners 
have virtually total power over the psychological "goods and 
resources" of value to the youngsters in their care. The young 
child's power to modify a teacher's behavior is largely depen- 
dent on the extent to which a teacher yields that power, What- 
ever power children might have over their caregivers' behavior 
is unlikely to be under conscious control. Obviously, young 
children cannot effectively organize strikes or boycotts, oi re- 
port malpractice to the authorities. Children may report to i 
parent what they perceive to be abusive caregiver behavior, 
but the validity of such reports is often questioned. Further- 
more, parental reactions fo these reports may be unreliable. 
In one case, a S-year-old reported to his mother that he had 
been given only one slice of bread during the whole day at the 
center as punishment for misbehavior. His mother was reported 
to have responded by saying, "Then tomorrow, behave your- 
self." 
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It is neither possible nor desirable to monitor teachers con- 
stantly in order to ensure that such abuses do not occur. As 
Moore (1970) puts it, since there are often no other experts 
watching and the child's self-protective repertoire is limited, a 
code of ethics, internalized as commitments to right conduct, 
might help to strengthen resistance to occupational tempta- 
tions and help practitioners to make ethical choices. 
- Another aspect of the work of preschool and day care prac- 
titioners that affects ethical behavior is the relatively low status 
of practitioners in the early childhood field. Parents seem far 
more likely to make demands on practitioners for given kinds 
of practices in preschool and day care centers than they are to 
demand specific medical procedures from pediatricians, for 
example. 

A case in point is an incident concerning a young mother 
who brought her 4-year-old son to the day care center every 
morning at 7: 30 and picked him up again every evening around 
5:30. She give the staff strict instructions that under no cir- 
cumstances as the child to nap during the day. She explained 
that when she took her son home in the evenings she was tired 
from her long day and needed to be able to feed him and have 
him tucked away for the night as soon as possible, It is not 
difficult to picture the problems encountered by the staff of 
this proprietary day care center. By the middle of the afternoon, 
this child was unmanageable. The stw'te regulations under which 
the center was licensed specified a daily rest period for all 
children. Sensitivity and responsiveness to parental prefer- 
ences, however, were also main tenets of the center's 
philosophy. Although the staff attempted to talk to the mother 
about the child's fatigue and intractability, the mother had little 
regard for the staff's expertise and judgment, and total disre- 
gard for state licensing standards. 

In the situation described above, the staff was frustrated and 
angered by the mother and the child and felt victimized by 
both, Could they put the child down. for a nap and get away 
with it? A real temptation! Would that work? Would it be right? 
It might have been right to ask the mother to place her child 
in a different center. But such a suggestion has risks: A prop- 
rietary day care center is financially dependent on maintaining 
as full enrollment as possible. Also, in some communities, al- 
ternative placements are simply not available, 
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Act umuldtecl experience suggests that 4-year-olds thrive best 
with aclec|it.itc< rest periods during the day, and a state regulation 
requiring such a program provision is unlikely to be controver- 
sial. The problem outlined above could have been solved by 
invoking the state's regulations. But state regulations are not 
uniformly observed. Why should this particular one be honored 
and others overlooked? 

Working daily with young and relatively powerless clients is 
likely to carry with it many temptations to abuse power. Prac- 
titioners may have been tempted at one time or another to 
regiment the children, to treat them all alike, to intimidate them 
into conformity to adult demands, to reject unattractive chil- 
dren, or to become deeply attached to other children. Thus, 
the hortatory literature addressed to preschool practitioners 
reminds them to respect individual differences, to accept chil- 
dren, to use positive guidance, and to treat children with dig- 
nity. It seems reasonable to suggest that most such exhortations 
should be part of a code of ethics. 

Multiplicity of Clients 

A code of ethics may help practitioners to resolve issues 
arising from the fact that they serve a variety of client groups. 
Most preschool workers, when asked, "Who is your client?" 
usually respond without hesitation, "The child." But it is prob- 
ably more realistic to order the client groups into a hierarchy 
so that parents are the primary group, children '.econd, and 
the employing agency and the larger community third (Bersoff, 
H)7 r ,; Beker, 1976). Each group of clients in the hierarchy may 
be perceived as exerting pressures forpractitioners to act in 
ways that may be against the best interests of another client 
group. 

As a case in point, preschool workers often lament the fact 
that many parents want their preschoolers to learn to read, 
while they themselves consider such instruction premature and 
therefore potentially harmful to the children. At times, the best 
interests of both parents and children may be in conflict with 
agency interests and expectations, and so forth. A codes^ 
ethics should help to clarify the position of each client group 
in the hierarchy and should provide guidelines on how to re- 
solve questions (omerning whic h of the groups has the best 
claim to practitioners' consideration. 
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Ambiguity of the Empirical Bate 

Many differences of opinion about courses of action cannot 
be resolved by reference to either state or local regulations or 
to a reliable body of evidence. It is taken as a general propos- 
ition that weakness In the empirical base of a professional field 
often causes a vacuum likely to be filled by ideologies. The 
field of day care and preschool education is one that seems to 
qualify his Ideology-bound (Katz, 1975), giving rise to a variety 
of temptations for practitioners. The uncertainty and/or una- 
vailability of reliable empirical findings about the long term 
developmental consequences of early experiences tempts prac- 
titioners (and their leaders) to develop orthodoxies as well as 
to become doctrinaire in their collective statements. Such or- 
thodoxies and doctrines may be functional to the extent that 
they provide practitioners with a sense of conviction and the 
confidence necessary for action. Such conviction, however, 
may be accompanied by rejection of alternative methods and 
denial of some of the facts that may be available. A code of 
ethics could serve to remind practitioners to eschew or- 
thodoxies, to strive to be well-informed and open-minded, and 
to keep abreast of new ideas and developments, 

Role Ambiguity 

Research and development activities in recent years have 
resulted in increased emphasis on the importance of the de- 
velopmental and stimulus functions of day care and preschool 
practictioners, as compared with more traditional custodial and 
guidance functions. In addition, recent policies related to early 
childhood education emphasize parental Involvement at all 
levels of programming, concern for nutrition and health screen- 
ing, and relevant social services. These pressures and policies 
add to and aggravate a long-standing problem of role ambiguity 
for preschool workers. 

The central source of ambiguity stems from the general prop- 
osition that the younger the child served, the wider the range 
of the functioning for which adults must assume responsibility. 
Day care and preschool practitioners cannot limit their con- 
cerns only to children's academic progress and role socializa- 
tion, The immaturity of the client presses the practitioner into 
responding to almost all of the child's needs and behavior, 
Responsibility for the whole child may lead to uncertainty over 
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role boundaries in, for example, cases of disagreement with 
parents over methods of discipline, toilet training, sex-role 
socialization, and so on. Clarification of the boundaries of prac- 
titioner roles and/or the limits of their expertise could be re- 
flected in a code of ethics. 

Summary 

In brief, four aspects ot the role of day care and preschool 
workers seem to imply the necessity for a code of ethics: high 
power and low status, multiplicity of client groups, ambiguity 
in the empirical base, and ambiguity In the role boundaries of 
practitioners. It seems reasonable to suggest that the actual 
problems encountered by practitioners in the course of daily 
situations typically reflect combinations of several of these as- 
pects of the field. 

WHAT ARE SOME EXAMPLES OF ETHICAL PROBLEMS? 
Some examples of situations that seem to call upon preschool 
practitioners to make ethical choices are outlined below. Spec- 
ifically, the examples are discussed In relationship to major 
client groups, such as parents, children, and colleagues and 
employers. 

Ethical Issues Involving Parenli 

Perhaps the most persistent ethical problems faced by pre- 
school practitioners are those they encounter In their relations 
with parents. One common source of problems Is the fact that 
practitioners generally reflect and cherish so-called middle class 
values and tend to confuse convention ' behavior with normal 
development. An Increase In practitioners' self-consciousness 
about being middle class (In the last dozen years) seems to 
have Increased their hesitancy to take a stand In controversies 
with parents. 

Within any given group, preferences and values may vary 
widely according to parents' membership in particular cultural, 
ethnic , or socioeconomic groups. A practitioner may, for exam- 
ple, choose to reinforce children as they acquire conventional 
gender-role characteristics. But one or more parents In the 
c lient group may prefer what has come to be called an "alter- 
native lifestyle" with respect to sex-role socialization. Or a par- 
ent may demand of her child's caretaker that her son not be 
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allowed to play with dolls, even though thecaretaker may prefer 
not to discourage such play. When practitioners are committed 
to respect and respond to parental values ind input, they may 
be faced with having to choose between what is right and what 
is right, What data or pedagogical principles can be brought 
to bear on such choices? \ 

Similar types of parent-staff ethical conflicts arise from dis- 
crepancies between parental and practitione^ preferences with 
respect to curriculum goals and methods. For, example, prac- 
titioners often prefer informal, open, or so-called "child-cen- 
tered" curriculum goals and methods, while many parents opt 
ror more traditional approaches. If parents are the primary 
clients of the staff, what posture should the $taff take when 
discrepancies in preferences occur? Specifically, suppose that 
a child in an informal setting produces a piece Of artwork that 
appears to his parents to be nothing more than stribbles. How- 
ever, the caregiver respects the work as the child's attempt at 
self-expression and also values the kinds of firie motor skill 
development such a product supports. Suppose, further that 
the practitioner knows that the artwork might cause a parent 
to make demeaning remarks to or even scold the child. Suppose 
the same caretaker also knows that, if the child brings home 
work regarded by the parents as evidence of mastering the 
"Three R's," the parents will offer compliments and rewards. 
How should the caretaker resolve the conflict between 
pedagogical preferences and tne demands of the home on the 
child? What choice would be in the best interests of the child? 
It is unlikely that such issues can be settled on the basis of 
available evidence (Spodek, Ib.T). 

Disagreements between practitioners and parents as to 
which child behaviors should be permitted, modified; or 
punished are legion. Some of mese disagreements are a func- 
tion of differences between the referent baselines of the two 
groups. Practitioners tend to assess and evaluate behavior 
against a baseline derived from experience with hundreds of 
children in the age group concerned. Thus, their concepts of 
what is the normal or typical range of behavior for the age 
group are apt to be much wider than those of the parents. As 
a result, practitioners' tolerance for children's behavior 1 (such 
,is thumb-sucking, crying, masturbation, using dirty words, ag- 
gression, sexual and sex-role experimentation, etc.) is likely to 
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be greater than that of the majority of par .s. Parents do not 
universally accept the wisdom that comes from practitioners' - 
experience; not infrequently, parents instruct caregivers and 
teachers to prohibit what practitioners themselves accept as 
normal behavior. How can practitioners respect parental prefer- 
ences and their own expertise as well? 

Yet another kind of problem between caregivers and parents 
appears to involve the child very little. In the course of their 
daily work, preschool practitioners often encounter mothers , 
who attempt to involve them too personally in their lives. For 
example, a mother may spill out all her problems to her child's 
preschool teacher. When this happens, the practitioner may 
find such information unwelcome. The parent in this case may 
be seeking advice on matters that lie outside of the prac- 
titioner's training and expertise. As a result, the practitioner 
may want to refer the parent to specialized counseling or treat- 
ment. Are there risks in making such referrals? What about the 
possibility that the unwanted information implies to the prac- 
titioner that the child might be in psychological danger? Will 
the mother reflect the recommendation for specialized respon- 
sibility to the whole child? Such cases are common In many 
other occupational situations requiring confidentiality and sen- 
sitivity in handling information about clients' private lives. A 
code of ethics should address issues concerning the limits of 
expertise and the confidentiality of information. 

Another ethical issue in practitioner-parent relations con- 
terns the risks and limits of truthfulness in sharing information 
with parents and colleagues. For example, parents often ask 
caregivers and preschool teachers about their children's be- 
havior. In some cases, a parent wr.nts to check up on his or 
her child in order to know whether the child is persisting in 
undesirable behavior. If the practitioner knows that a truthful 
report will lead to severe punishment of the child; how should 
a reply be formulated? Similarly, in filling out reports on chil- 
dren's progress for use by others, practitioners often worry as 
to whether a truthful portrayal of a given child will result in 
prejudicial and damaging treatment by practitioners receiving 
the report in the subsequent setting. 

Withholding information is a type of "playing God" that gen- 
erally causes considerable anxiety in teachers. In a similar way, 
let us suppose that a practitioner has good reason to believe 
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that making a positive? report to a parent about a child's behavior 
(even though the report might be untrue or exaggerated) will 
improve relations between the child and his or her parents. 
Even if the ploy has a high probability of working, would it be 
ethically defensible? 

In summary, day care and preschool practitioners face con- 
stant ethical dilemmas in their relations with parents. Contem- 
porary emphasis on greater involvement and participation of 
parents in children's education and care is likely to increase 
and intensify these problems. A code of ethics carmot solve 
the problem encountered by preschool practitioners, but it can 
provide a basis ifyon which staff members and their clients 
might, together, confront and think through their common and 
separate responsibilities, concerns, and ideas about what they 
believe to be right. 

Ethical Issues Involving Children 

One of the sources of ethical conflicts for preschool workers 
stems from the' fact that the young child has not yet been 
socialized into the role of pupil. A 10-year-old has been 
socialized to know very well that^some things are not discussed, 
with teachers at school, The preschooler does not yet have a 
sense of the boundaries between home and school or of what 
one should or should not tell caretakers and teachers. Children 
often report about parental activities that practitioners would 
rather not know about; sometimes, such reports may be of 
private or even illegal things going on at home. One problem 
with this sort of information is that the reliability of the report 
is difficult to assess. It is important for the practitioner to realize 
that, when presented with a situation like this one, asking lead- 
ing follow up questions may encourage a child to tell too much. 
What should a practitioner do with such information f Prac- 
titioners sometimes find themselves at a loss for words when 
this occurs (Kosenburg & Ehrgott, 1977). 

Another type of problem related to program activities also 
seems to have ethical implications, Children's enjoyment of 
certain activities should of course be considered in program 
planning, but this attribute is not sufficient in and of itself to 
justify inclusion of a particular program activity. For example, 
children like to watch television but are not adequate judges 
of what programs are worthwhile. This type of problem involves 
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complex pedagogical, psychological, and ethical issues (Peters, 
1966). Sometimes such problems arc confounded by caregivers' 
tendencies to be motivated by a strong wish to be loved, ac- 
cepted, or appreciated by the children. Children's affection 
and respect are useful indicators of the practitioner's effective- 
ness, but such positive responses should be consequences of 
right action rather than of motives underlying the practitioner's 
choices and decisions. 

Preschool practitioners are increasingly under pressure to 
teach their children academic skills. On the whole, practitioners 
appear to resist such pressures, not only on the basis' of the 
possible prematurity of such skill learning but also as part of a 
general rejection of so-called "structured" or traditional school- 
ing. Occasionally, however, the pressure may be so great as 
to tempt practitioners Into giving their charges crash courses 
on test items, thereby minimizing the likelihood of a poor show- 
ing on standardized tests. Even it practitioners can get away 
with such tactics, should they be ethically constrained against 
doing so? Should a code of ethics address questions of what 
stand to take on the uses and potential abuses of tests for 
assessing achievement, for screening, and for labeling chil- 
dren? 

Ethical Issues Involving Colleagues and Employing Agencies 

One of the most common sources of conflict between co- 
workers in preschool settings centers around divergent views 
on how to treat children. Staff meetings conducted by super- 
visors, or supervisory intervention and assistance on a one-to- 
one basis, seem to be the appropriate strategies for resolving 
such conflicts. But when a parent complains to one teacher 
about another, how should the recipient of the complaint re- 
spond? Such cases often constitute a real temptation to side 
with the complainant. But would that response be right? 
Perhaps one guideline that may be relevant to such inter-staff 
conflicts would be for the individual practitioners Involved to 
ask themselves (and other appropriate resource pebple) 
whether the objectionable practice is really harmful to children . 
If the answer, after serious reflection, is clearly yes, then action 
by the appropriate authority must be taken to stop the harmful 
practice, But the state-of-the-art of day care and preschool edu- 
cation does not yet lend itself to definitive answers to all ques- 
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tions qf clear and present danger to children. If the practices 
in question are objectionable merely on the grounds of taste, 
ideological persuasion, or orthodoxy, then practitioner- should 
resist tjhe temptation to indulge in feuds among themselves 
and alliances with parents against one another. 

Examples of ethical dilemmas facing practitioners in their 
relations with employers include those in which practitioners 
are aware of violations of state or local regulations, misrep- 
resentations of operating procedures in reports to licensing 
authorities, or instances of an owner's misrepresentation of 
the nature of the program and services offered to clients. To 
what extent should practitioners contribute, even passively, to 
such violations? Most day care and preschool personnel work 
without contracts and thus risk losing their jobs if they give 
evidence or information that might threaten the operating 
license of their employing agency. Should employees be silent 
bystanders or accomplices in these kinds of situations? Silence 
would be practical, but would it be ethical? 

Another type of dilemma confronts practitioners when agen- 
cies providing day care services require declarations of income 
from parents in order to determine their tees. One such case 
concerned a welfare mother who finally Obtained a job and 
realized that the day care fees corresponding to her income 
would ckuse her actual income to amount to only a few more 
dollars than she had been receiving, on welfare. Yet she really 
wanted to work. Her child's caregiver advised her not to tell 
the child care agency that she was employed and to wait for 
the authorities to bring up the matter first. It is easy to see that 
the practitioner in this situation was an active agent in violating 
agency and state regulations. But the practitioner also knew 
that alternative arrangements for child care were unavailable 
to this mother and that the child had just begun to feel at home 
and to thrive in the day care center. The practitioner judged 
the whole family's best interests to be undermined by the in- 
come-fee regulations. How would a code of ethics address such 
a predicament? 

WHAT NEXT STEPS MIGHT BE TAKEN? 

Some preliminary steps toward developing a code of ethics 
have already been taken. The Minnesota Association for the 
Ldutation of Young Children (MnAEYC) adopted a code of 
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ethical conduct responsibilities in 1976. The code enumerates 
a total of 34 principles divided into three categories : (1 ) general 
principles for all members; (2) additional principles for mem- 
bers who serve children in a specific capacity; and (3) principles 
for members who serve through ancillary services (such as train- 
ing, licensing, etc.). Each category is further delineated into 
four subcategories for membes who are trainers, licensing per- 
sonnel, parents, and supervisors and administrators. 

Many of the principles listed in the MnAEYC codexor respond 
to suggestions made in this discussion. A number of the prin- 
ciples, however, might be more applicable to job descriptions 
thar to a code of ethics (e.g., Principle 29, for supervisors, 
states that the supervisor should provide regular inservice train- 
ing to further staff development and to meet licensing require- 
ments when appropriate). Three of the principles are addressed 
to members who are parents. Since parents are clients rather 
than practitioners, the appropriateness of including them in a 
practitioners' code of ethics is doubtful. 

An initial tode of ethics for early childhood education and 
development professionals has also been proposed by Ward 
(1977). Ward proposes 19 statements of commitments under 
three headings: (1) for the child, (2) for the parents and family 
members, and (3) for myself and the early childhoodjnofes'sion. 
These statements cover a wide range of aspects of working 
with young children, and together with the code adbpted by 
MnAEYC could provide a useful basis for further discussion. 

It seems advisable to begin at a local level to refine these 
codes or develop another code. Small groups of workers at a 
given day care or child development center or locale might 
constitute themselves into an ethics committee and thrash 
through issues to determine where they stand. Local efforts 
and problems could be shared with the ethics committees of 
" statewide associations. The process of dtveloping and refining 
a code of ethics will undoubtedly be slo v and arduous. 

Many practitioners are cynical about the value of such codes. 
But, as Levine (1972) points out, the work of developing a code 
involves self-scrutiny, which, in and of itself may strengthen 
resistance to the many temptations encountered in practice. 
Furthermore, recent research oh helping behavioi suggests that 
it lividuals' responses to their own conflicting impulses are 
strongly influenced by their perceptions of the norms of the 
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group with whom they identify (Wilson, 1976), The norms of 
our group of colleagues, articulated in a code 6i ethics, may 
help to give us the feeling that colleagues will back us if we 
take a risky (but courageous) stand or censure us if we, fail to 
live up to the code. The daily work of day care and preschool 
practitioners is fraught with ambiguities, A code of ethics may 
help practitioners to cope with greater success with these am- 
biguities. 4 ' ( 
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Assessing 

the Development 

of Preschoolers 



/ 



It is only natural that from time to time parents wonder whether 
their children are developing normally. Parents often ask ques- 
tions like, Is my child doing what he or she is supposed to at 
this age? and, Do all children of this age behave this way in 
certain situations/ Numerous other questions parents raise re- 
flect a desire to know whether the child's development is going 
well. Preschool teachers also look for ways to assess their 
pupils' progress and to determine whether there Is something 
in particular that they should be doing to aid' the child at a 
particular time* 

Normative scales tend to focus on development as though 
it weie some kind of product, outcome, or end point. Such 
scales are used to indicate where an individual child stands 
with respect to all others of a given age or population. They 
are used primarily for comparing individuals or subgroups with 
larger groupsiwith respect to specific behaviors or achieve- 
ments. However; this discussion will address the question of 
whether a child's development is going well at a given moment 
In terms of origoing or continuous developmental processes, 
Together, the behavioral dimensions outlined below indicate 
whether or not p child Is thriving at the moment of observation, 
As we look at ea^h child in a given preprimary class and consider 
the following items, we can begin to formulate answers to the 
question, What inspects of a particular .child's development 
need encouragement, support, or intervention right now? 
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lor children whose physical and mental endowments are 
normal, ups arid downs in the long course of development 
inevitably occur and occasionally require special attention. In 
order to assess whether or not a child's development is going 
well, or whether it is in a "down" period requiring intervention, 
the following categories of behavior can be observed. Difficul- 
ties in any single one of these categories should not cause 
alarm. Indeed, difficulties in several of the categories do not 
imply irreversible problems. Rather, these difficulties help us 
notice those periods when the child's own life or situation, for 
a wide variety of possible reasons, is out of adjustment with 
his or her emerging needs. 

The judgment as to whether or not special and specific inter- 
ventions are necessary should not be based on 1 or 2 days of 
observations. If the child is 3 years old, a picture of his or her 
functioning on these behavioral criteria over a period of appro:-, 
imately 3 weeks provides a sufficient sample on which to make 
an assessment. If the child is 4 years old, 4 weeks give a suffi- 
ciently reliable picture of the quality of the child's life. At 5 
years, add another week, and so forth. 

1. Sleeping Habits 

Does the child fall asleep easily and wake up rested, ready 
to get on with life? Occasional restless nights, nightmares, or 
grouchy mornings are all right. The average pattern of deep 
sleep resulting in morning eagerness is a good sign that the 
child experiences life as satisfying. 

2. Eating Habits 

Does the child eat with appetite? Occasional, skipping of 
meals or refusal of food is all right. Sometimes a child is too 
busy with ac tivities more absorbing than mealtime to be con- 
cerned with food, Or perhaps the child is more thirsty than 
hungry and thus resists the parents' anxious pleading over vi- 
tamins and other nutritional abstractions. A child who, over a 
period of weeks, eats compulsively or obsessively as though 
famine were around the corner, or who constantly fusses about 
the menu or picks at the food, is likely to have "gotten on the 

wrong foot." 4 ; 

The function of food is to fuel the system adequately In order 
to be able to get on with the important business ot life. It 
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should not become .1 central pari of the content of adult-child 
interaction, However, it is wise to keep in mind that children, 
like many adults, may eat a lot at one meal and hardly anything 
.at all at the next, These fluctuations do not warrant comment 
or concern as long as there is reasonable balance in the nutrition 
obtained, 

3. Toilet Habits 

On the average, over a period of 3 or 4 weeks, does the 
child have bowel and bladder control, especially during the 
day? Occasional "accidents" are all right, especially if there are 
obvious mitigating circumstances such as excessive intake of 
liquids, intestinal upset, of simply being too absorbed with 
ongoing activity to attend to such ''irrelevancies." Children 
who sleep well often take longer to stay continent at night. 

4. Range of Affect 

Does the child exhibit a range of emotions? Over a period 
of a few weeks, does the child show the capacity for joy, anger, 
sorrow, grief, enthusiam, excitement, frustration, love and af- 
fection, and so forth? (Not all in one day, of course!) A child 
whose affect is "flat" or unfluctuating—always angry, always 
sour, always gay or enthusiastic— may be in trouble, The capac- 
ity for sadness indicates the presence of its correlates, attach- 
ment and caring. These emotions are important signs of healthy 
development . Low intensity of feeling, or unvaried or flat affect, 
may signal the beginning of depression, 

5. Variations in Play 

Does the child's play vary over a period of time? Does the 
child add elements to the play, even though he or she plays 
with the same toys or materials? If the child always ritualistically 
or stereotypic ally engages in the same sequence of play, using 
the same elements in the same way, he or she may be emotion- 
ally "stuck in neutral," so to speak, and in need of some tem- 
porary spe< ial help, Increasing elaboration of the same play or 
optimum varieties of play literally indicate sufficient inner sec- 
urity to play with the environment." 

H. Curiosity 

Does tin- child occasionally exhibit curiosity, adventure, and 
even misthief? If these behaviors are constantly displayed, they 
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may signal a search (or boundaries, If the child never pokes at 
the environment or never snoops where forbidden, then he 
or she may not be pushing against perceived boundaries 
enough for healthy development, perhaps due to fear of 
punishment or to possession of an overdeveloped conscience. 

7. Response* to Authority 

Does the child usually accept adult authority? Occasional 
resistance, assertion of an individual point of view or desires, 
and expressions of objections, with an ultimate yielding to the 
adult, indicate healthy socialization processes, Always accept- 
ing adult demands and restrictions without a peep suggests 
excessive anxiety, fear, or perhaps a weakening of self-confi- 
dence or curiosity, 

I. Friendship 

Can the child initiate, maintain, and enjoy a relationship with 
one or more other children? The evidence is now persuasive 
that the preschool years are a period of rapid learning of social 
interactive competence and that lack of such competence can 
have long term negative consequences for development (Pul- 
lat* & Gottman, 1981). The social and cognitive skills and knowl- 
edge required for making and keeping friends are considerable, 
and experience in the company of other children in and of 
itself is not enough to ensure optimum learning. Some children 
need "coaching" from the sidelines (Asher, Oden, & Gottman, 
1977), 

A child who often plays alone is not in trouble as long as he 
or she is not doing so because of excessive fear oi lack of 
competence in relating to other children. Similarly, a child who 
frequently makes great claims concerning his or her own 
superiority over others may be seeking self-reassurance or may 
feel in danger of losing some privileged status or of failing to 
meet parents' lofty expectations, Such behavior may create 
difficulties in the development of social competence or ability 
to build relationships lat* r on, and It calls for some kind of 
intervention. 

9. Interest 

\ Is the child capable of sustained involvement, absorption, 
arid interest in something outside of himself or herself? Does 
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the child's capacity (or interest seem to increasing to longer 
intervals of involvement in activities, games, or play? The em- 
phasis here is on sustained involvement in "activities" rather 
than in such "passivities" as television. The child's increasing 
and sustained involvement in television or other passive pur- 
suits may signal difficulties requiring adult intervention. In ad- 
dition, the child who cannot become absorbed in an activity, 
who rarely "stays with it," or who infrequently sees a project 
through to completion may need help. 

10. Spontaneous Affection 

Does the child express spontaneous affection for one or 
more of those with whom he or she spends lots of time? This 
expression Is not the required goodnight kiss but an impulsive 
declaration of love. Demonstrations of affection vary from fam- 
ily to family and among cultures and subcultures, and such 
variations must be taken into account. Nevertheless, in ways 
that are culturally appropriate, a child whose development is 
going well Is likely from time to time to let significant others 
know that he or she loves them, loves being with them and 
near them, and at the same time is experiencing the world and 
life as gratifying and satisfying. Excessive expressions of this 
kind, however, may signal doubts about the strength of major 
attachments and may call for assessment of the child's interper^ 
sonal environment to determine whether intervention is neces- 
sary. 

11. Enjoyment of the "Good Things of Life" 

Is the child capable of enjoying the potentially "good things 
of life?" For young children; playing, with others, going on 
picnics or to parks and parties, family gatherings or festivals, 
exploring new places, and materials and toys are these poten- 
tially good things. If a child does have a problem (e.g., shyness, 
fear of Insects, food dislikes, etc.), but the problem does not 
prevent him or her from participating in and enjoying these 
goodies, then it is rrasonableto assume that, with a little help, 
the problem will be outgrown. This view should reduce the 
probability of ovcrinterpretlng children's behavior and assum- 
ing great difficulties or abnormal development on the basis of 
momentary setbacks, If, however, problems do get in the way 
of enjoyment or prevent participation in events, then an adult 
should intervene with appropriate help. 
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Suggestions for Intervention 

The first three items on this proposed list— sleeping, eating, 
and toilet habits— are particularly sensitive indicators of the 
child's development since they are behaviors that only the child 
has control of and that no other person can perform for the 
child. The other items are somewhat more culture-bound and 
more situationally determined. However, these latter dimen- 
sions are likely to represent preschool teachers' most important 
goals for their pupils, and they are generally aspects of behavior 
teachers can observe or obtain information about from parents. 

It is gene .-ally a good Idea to survey children in the class 
periodically and make an assessment of their status on each of 
the criteria. When the pattern of the child's functioning on as 
many as half of these dimensions seems less than optimum 
over a period of about a month, some remedial action should 
be taken. Not all cases of less-than-optimum functioning can 
be satisfactorily solved by the teacher. For example, difficulties 
in sleeping, eating, and toileting probably require parental ac 
tion more than teacher intervention. However, much will be 
gained by parents and teachers working together, and other 
manifestations of "down-turns" In development can be greatly 
alleviated by teachers' interventions. 

While each individual case will require its own special inter- 
vention, some general approaches are worth trying right away. 
For example, no matter what the underlying cause, virtually all 
young children respond to spending time alone with an adult 
who is Important to them. The important adult may be a teacher, 
par nt, uncle, or anyone else with whom the child has a signif- 
icant relationship. The time can be spent walking around the 
block, helping out with tidying up a closet, gardening, baking 
a cake, or doing anything else the child really enjoys, The activ- 
ity itself should be simple; it need not be a complicated trip 
to a faraway place. The idea is that having someone special all 
to oneself for 15 minutes a day convinces the child that he or 
S she is cared for better than anything else one does. A few 
minutes a day for a few weeks will invariably help alleviate 
whatever stresses the child ha*, encountered. Once the level 
of stress is reduced and the child is more relaxed, he or she 
may then become more responsive to a teacher's or parent's 
guidance and suggestions about how to cope with the problem 
at hand. 
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Another approach many find helpful is to try to imagine what 
the child would be like without his or her problem, whatever 
it is. Ask yourself, How would the child walk, talk, interact 
without the problem? What might the child say or do if in fact 
he or she were rid of whatever the problem appears to be? In 
other words, build a picture in your imagination of the child's 
potential. Make the picture as detailed as you can. Once the 
picture is dear, treat the child the way you have imagined the 
child to be. While th powerful technique is not magical, its 
effect comes from the fact that it tends to cause you to see 
more clearly than before the child's attempts to deal with the 
problem constructively. Perhaps the attempts were too feeble, 
or your expectation of negative behavior did not allow you to 
notice these strategics before. 

furthermore, the exercise of imagining a child the way he 
or she might be without problems helps you to adjust your 
own attitudes. Perhaps dealing with the situation has been a 
source of anxiety or tension, and you have even reached the 
point where you wish the child would be absent— but he or 
she never is! This experimental picture, created in the labora- 
tory of your own mind, can play a significant role in helping 
you respond more positively, Even adults tend to meet positive 
or negative expectations held by others; imagine how much 
power such adult expectations can have over children. 

Whatever interventions are appropriate for a particular child 
in a given situation, if the overall and average picture of the 
child's functioning, obtained from a sampling of the behavioral 
categories described here, indicates a low point in develop- 
ment, preschool teachers are in an ideal position to do some- 
thing to help the child "get back on the right foot." 
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Most programs for young children make provisions for the 
inservice education of staff members. Those who provide the 
inservice education may be directors of Head Start programs 
or day tare centers; they may be Child Development Associate 
(CPA) field trainers or supervisors of student teaching, cur- 
riculum coordinators, consultants, or advisors (see Katz, 1977- 
a). In all such roles aimed at helping others with their teaching, 
similar situations, issues, and pioblems arise, and similar deci- 
sions and choices have to be made. 

The purpose of this discussion is to present some principles, 
assumptions, and techniques that might be useful for teacher 
educators, whether working with inservice teachers or caregiv- 
ers, CDAs, or even prospective teachers. Often the person 
participating in inservice education is not in the traditional stu- 
dent role of working with an abstract or theoretical set of topics 
organized into formal lectures. Instead, the learner is an adult 
with strong Involvement in the object of the interaction— 
namely, his or her own teaching behavior. 

Throughout this discussion, the term "principle" is used as 
defined by R.S. Peters (1970) to mean that which makes a con- 
sideration relevant. As such, principles are like decision rules, 
which help to guide choices among alternative courses of ac- 
tion. They are not ironclad, fail-safe rules to be applied 
mindlessly, but are intended to be qualified by such phrases 
as "under some circumstances" or "as the situation warrants." 
Although these phrases are not mentioned repeatedly below, 
each principle outlined in the following discussion should be 
considered with appropriate qualifiers In mind. 



An earlier version of this paper was originally published In 1979 by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education, Urbana, IL. 
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PKINC MM I S FOR THE SELECTION OF FOCUS 
All of us who teach, at whatever level, have to face the fact 
that we cannot offer our learners all tty? possible advice, sugges- 
tions, commentary, or information that might be helpful or 
instructive to them. When we work with people in any situation, 
we constantly make choices concerning the nature of the in- 
teractions we have. Like all teaching, the work involved In help- 
ing others with their teaching is embedded in relationships. It 
is useful to assume that relationships have to have content and 
that people cannot just "relate" without some content that is 
mutual' or shared, In the case of professional relationships, the 
content is about something outside of the two or more individu- 
als in the relationship. 

The potential contents of human relationships are so large 
and broad that some decisions must be made concerning which 
content is most relevant, appropriate, and useful at any given 
time in Jny given situation. Similarly, there are probably more 
than a dozen "right" or effective ways to respond in any given 
situation— and probably just as many ineffective ways. Since 
we cannot respond in all the ways that are possible, choices 
have to be made. Obviously, many different factors affect those 
choices. Some choices are made by invoking tradition (e.g., 
this is how we have always done it). Others are made because 
it is thought that teachers either want or expect them, or will 
attend carefully to them. Some choices reflect philosophical 
commitments. The principles outlined below are recom- 
mended for use when considering what content to focus on 
when interacting with the teachers we want to help. 

1. Focus on the Teacher'* Understandings of the Situation 

The term "understandings" is used here to refer to 
teachers' ideas, thoughts, constructions, concepts, assump- 
tions, or schemata about such things as how children learn, 
what "works," how they affect their pupils, what they expect 
of themselves, what others expect, their roles, duties, and so 
forth. Perhaps the most useful course of action available to 
inservice educators may be to focus on helping teachers 
develop understandings of their work that are more approp- 
riate, more ac curate, deeper, and more fully differentiated than 
they had previously been (see Katz, 1977-b), 
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lhe rationale underlying this principle is that the focus on 
understandings helps the teacher acquire knowledge, ideas, 
insights," o» information he or she can keep and use after the 
/" inservice educator has left the scene. Directives, prescriptions, 
instructions, or even orders might also address the problem 
the teacher is trying to cope with, but their value is likely to 
be of short duration. It Seems reasonable to assume that mod- 
ified understandings are more likely than prescriptions and 
directives to help the teacher to generate new behaviors. To 
illustrate, one teacher complained that she had been unable 
to stop one of her kindergartners from persistent hitting of 
several others in her class. When asked what approaches she 
had tried so far, she explained that she had already hit the boy 
as hard as she dared in order to "show him how much hitting 
hurts." In such a situation, the inservice educator might want 
simply to prohibit the teacher's hitting by citing a rule or reg- 
ulation or a philosophical position^However, the teacher's un- 
derstanding of aldndergartner's ability to abstract from his or 
her own pain on being hit the importance of not hitting others 
seems inadequate. In this case, the teachers understanding of 
the situation she is trying to cope with could be impVoved by 
suggesting to 4 her that when adults hurt children (by hitting 
them) and provide a model for hurting others, they arc unlikely 
to convince children not to do so as well. 

Other aspects of this teacher's understanding of children's 
. responses to censure and her knowledge of alternative ways 
of handling the disruptive behavior of children might also be 
addressed by the inservice educator. While a directive might 
change the teacher's behavior in a particular incident, only 
modification of understandings is likely to have enduring value 
or to serve as a basis for action in subsequent similar situations. 

Inservice educators often struggle with the question of how 
directive they should be. They frequently try to relate as 
"equals" to the teachers they are trying to help. While they 
are equal In most respects (e.g., they are equally adults, profes- 
sionals, educators, citizens etc.), it is taken to be a general 
principle that the role of any teacher— in this case the inservice 
educator— is legitimized by the fact that a teacher is someone 
whose understandings of the phenomenon of interest are bet- 
ter than those of the learner. That is to say, an inservice educator 
is someone who has more useful, appropriate, accurate, or 
differentiated understandings than the teacher being helped, 
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The tacit acknowledgment that such differences exist 
legitimizes the educator's authority to provide inservice train- 
ing. 

2. Focus on Strengthening Worthwhile Dispositions 

Widespread enthusiasm for performance-based teacheredu- 
cation,, and for competency-based education in general; seems 
to be associated with the risk of underemphasizing the develop- 
ment of learners' desirable dispositions. Dispositions, as de- 
fined her«, include relatively stable "habits of mind" or tenden- 
cies to respond to one's experiences or to given situations in 
v certain ways. 

In deciding what responses to make to teachers, it is reason- 
able to choose those .that are likely to strengthen enduring 

" dispositions thought to be related to effective teaching. Simi- 
larly, responses to teachers should tocus on weakening those 
dispositions that might undermine effective teaching. Some 
examples of dispositions likely to be related to effective teach- 
4 ing Include inventiveness* or resourcefulness, patience (i.e., 

longer reaction times), friendliness, enthusiasm, etc. Some dis- 
positions likely to undermine effective teaching include ten- 
dencies to be impetuous, unfriendly, hypercritical, and so 
forth. 

Two suppositions provide the rationale for this principle. 
Hirst, as already suggested, it seems obvious that we cannot 
teach all the knowledge, skills, methods, techniques, etc., that 
are of potential use to teachers. This being the case, it seems 
advisable to teach teachers and caregivers in such a way as to 
strengthen their dispositions to go on learning, to be resource- 
ful, and to be inventive long after the inservice educator's work 
with them is over. Second, while we indeed want to help 
teachers with specific skills and methods, it is important to do 
so without undermining their "self-helpful" dispositions. In 
shorf , we should guard against helping a teacher acquire com- 
petences in a way that might strengthen or engender a dispos- 
ition to be dependent, uninventive, and/or helpless. 

3. Focus on Competencies Already Acquired 

In our eagerness to be "change agents," we may overlook 
the possibility that the teachers we work with may already have 
the competencies appropriate for, or required of, a given situ- 
ation, Indeed, Chessman (1984) has suggested that virtually all 
of the component skills of teaching are within the repertoires 
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of most people, whether they have anything to do with teaching 
or not. People know how to listen, explain, give directions, 
state rules, etc. without professional training. Training is in- 
tended to mobilize already available skills into coherent and 
appropriate patterns for teaching. 

Thus, the focus in inservice education should be on helping 
teachers use already available competencies more reliably, con- 
sistently, appropriately, or confidently. For example, a kinder- 
garten teacher might be sufficiently skilled at guiding a discus- 
sion with pupils but may vary too greatly in his performance 
from one occasion to the next. If so, he probably does not 
require a module on discussion skills, but would perhaps ben- / 
efit more from a fuller or better understanding of the causes 
of his own performance fluctuations, or trom assistance in be- 
coming more alert to cues that cause him to perform in ways 
that— as the saying goes— he "knows better" than to do! He 
might be helped, at least temporarily, by the suggestion that 
he refrain from leading discussions except when classroom . 
conditions are optimurr . In that way, the teacher may be able 
to consolidate and strengthen mastery of a skill he already has 
before trying it out under less-than-optimum conditions. Simi- 
larly, teachers of young children are often exhorted to "listen" 
to the children. It is reasonable to assume that all teachers have 
such listening competencies in their repertoires, although they 
may employ them inappropriately and/or inconsistently. 

In yet another case, a teacher may have the skills required 
in a given situation but fail to use them with sufficient confi- 
dence to be effective. For example, if the teacher's actions 
betray a lack of confidence when she is setting limits or redirect- 
ing or stopping disruptive behavior, children may perceive 
mixed signals, challenge her, and thus exacerbate the situation, 
causing her already low confidence to decrease further. In such 
cases, the inservice educator's role becomes one of "shaping" 
and/or supporting the teacher's efforts to practice and 
strengthen already available behavior, rather than focusing on 
the acquisition of new competencies. J 

4. Focus on Building Long-term Relationships 

This principle refers to those situations in which an observa- 
tion of a teacher piompts us to offer "corrections." Sometimes, 
in our eagerness to be helpful and to establish our own credi- 
bility, we may offer corrections too hastily. Although in certain 
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situations itTnay be appropriate to make corrections, there is 
often the risk of losing the opportunity to go on helping that 
teacher over a longer period/ of time by alienating him or her 
through premature corrections. The principle of witholding 
correction is not a matter of the "rightness" of the advice but 
of allowing enough trust between the inservice educator and 
the teac her to be developed so that the advice can be seen as 
all offer of help rather than as a criticism from an outside expert. 

5. Focus on Providing Moderate Amounts of Inspiration 

Many of the teachers we are trying to help can cope admirably 
with the complex tasks and responsibilities they face. They may 
not require new tec hniques, modules, packages, or gimmicks, 
although they may believe them necessary, but simply need 
occasional renewals of courage to enable them to sustain their 
efforts and to maintain enough enthusiasm to keep working at 
an unglamorous and perhaps underappreciated job. Excessive 
sapping of courage or enthusiasm, at times approaching 
depression (i.e., believing one's efforts have no effects), is a 
^ potential cause of ineffectiveness, no matter how many com- 
.'potencies the teacher has. Such ineffectiveness may depress 
enthusiasm and courage even further, which in turn may again 
decrease effectiveness, starting a downward spiral. The inser- 
vice educator may be able to intervene in the downward spiral 
by providing moderate inspiration, encouragement, and sup- 
port , 

It seems important that the inspirational message be specifi- 
cally related to the work setting and its specific characteristics 
rather than be a generalized message of good will. It is also 
suggested that supportive and encouraging messages contain 
real and useful information about the significance of the 
teacher's efforts. For example, it is likely to be more useful to 
say something like, "Those new activities really seemed to in- 
trigue the older girls in your class" than to say, "You're doing 
great." Furthermore, it may be wise to provide inspiration in 
optimum rather than maximum amounts so that teachers do 
not become "hooked" or dependent on it, thus undermining 
their dispositions to be self-helpful in the long run, 

(if NI KAI TtCHNKJUt'S FOR WORKING WITH TFACF1FRS 
I he principles outlined above are intended as overall guides 
or dec ision-making rules for inservice educators to help select 
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responses to inservico teaching situations. The general, 
techniques described briefly below are intended to help the ; 
inservico educator to further the goals implied by those princi- 
ple ; 

1. Maintain an Optimum Distance 

Many educators consider closeness, warmth, and suppor- 
tiveness essential and valuable attributes of their relationships 
with learners. Research seems to support the contention that 
warmth, for example, is related to teacher effectiveness. How- 
ever, inservke educators may be tempted to make the error 
of being too close to their teachers. An optimum rather than 
maximum distance is recommended for several reasons. Hrst, 
excessive closeness may inhibit or limit the teacher educator's 
ability to evaluate the teacher's progress realistically. Indeed, 
in such cases the teacher educator may be unable to help the 
teacher confront serious weaknesses or may fail to perceive 
the weaknesses at all. Second, if the teacher educator becomes 
too c lose to the teacher, he or she may unintentionally impinge 
on th? teacher's right to privacy, a right deserving protection. 
Third, there is some danger that, if the teacher educator be- 
comes too dose to one of the teachers in J group, the tendency 
to make inadvertently disparaging remarks about another 
tea< her in the group may be great, and credibility and effective- 
ness may thus be undermined. Fourth, if the relationships be- 
tween teacher educators and teachers become too close or 
involved, emotional "burn-out" may occur within a few months 
(Maslach & Pines, 1077). Not only may excessive personal stress 
be the result, but effectiveness on the job may also suffer. 

2. Cultivate the Habit of Suspending Moment 

there is a strong tendency among those of us who are 
0 teachers to pass judgment on what we see in the 1 classroom. 
We tend to judge not only the rightness or goodness of what 
we see, but also to judge whether the teacher is doing things 
"our way" or not. Sv< h assessments seem to come naturally! 
t I lowever, if the intention is to stimulate and support someone's 
development then, instead of passing judgment, it may be 
more to llw point to iisk oneself s.mte of the following ques- 
tions: How can I account for what ! am observing* Why is the 
teacher responding to the situation in this way* and, Why is 
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this happening* In seeking answers to such questions, rather 
than judging the events observed, we are much more likely to 
learn those things that will increase our capacity to help the 
teacher, 1 

Practice in making up answers to the questions and guessing 
the causes of the phenomena observed can also be helpful. 
The "guesses" can be inspected for plausibility, and when a 
reasonably persuasive guess or answer has beert formulated, 
an Appropriate method for helping the teacher cart be selected 
and tried. 

This technique is recommended for several reasons. First, it 
includes two features: It can help us resist the temptation to 
pass judgment and at the same time can encourage us to inspect 
observations more closely. This in turn can help to slow down 
our responses to ihe situation, thereby reducing any tendency 
to overreact, Second, asking how the observed behavior might 
be accounted for is likely to lead to learning more about the 
people we are trying to help and to increase insight into how 
the teacher defines the situation. 

Obviously, there are many reasons why teachers do what 
they do. Sometimes the teacher's reason for a given action is 
that it appears to "work," or perhaps a given action is all the 
teacher knows how to do in a particular situation, Often, 
teachers take certain actions because they think that the direc- 
tor or the principal wants them to behave this way, even though 
that riKiy not necessarily be the case. Some teachers do what 
they do because they think th*t the parents want t^em to do 
it, or the evaluators, or colleagues, or visitors ... or i^eir own 
teachers did these particular things, or these things are simply 
traditional, and so forth. Attempts to account for the observed 
behavior should help the inservice educator to make more 
informed decisions about what to do next to help the teacher. 

The technique of suspending judgment is related to the more 
general principle of timing (Katz, 1977-b)— namely, that the 
longer the latency before a teacher responds to the learner, 
tfie more information the teacher lias and the more likely he 
or she is to make better decisions about the next steps. The 
latency issue seems especially relevant to inservice educators 
because they often enter classrooms "off the streets," so to 
speak, without prior information concerning the antecedents 
of the situation observed. The temptation to pass judgment 
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rapidly may Usui in important errors in assessing teacher needs 
and competencies. 

3. Phrase Suggestions in Experimental Form 

Most teaching involves occasions when the most appropriate 
response to the learner is to make a suggestion. When giving 
suggestions to teachers, it is helpful to phrase them in the 
following form: "Next time X comes up, try Y, and see if it 
helps/' Depending on the situation, it might be good to add 
something such as "X helps some teachers in this kind of situ- 
ation—but if you find it doesn't spem to help, we can think 
about something else to try." 

This technique is recommended for several reasons, first, it 
can be expected to strengthen the teacher's disposition to be 
experimental, inventive, and resourceful, Futhermore, when a 
suggestion is offered with the implication that it is the solution 
or the answer to the problem, and if the attempt to use it 
subsequently fails, ihe teacher's sense of frustration and defeat 
may be intensified rather than diminished, Similarly, it is advis- 
able to make suggestions that the individual teacher can be 
expected to try successfully. If success is not possible, the 
teacher should at least be able to understand the reasons failure 
resulted. If suggestions require much greater sophistication 
than the tedcher has, then failure and the intensification of a 
sense of helplessness or incompetence can only result, 

Another reason for recommending this technique is that, 
when suggestions are made in terms of what to try "next time," 
the likelihood of humiliating or embarrassing the teacher about 
the incident just observed is minimized, Some inservice 
educators are so eager to get teachers to analyze their own 
"mistakes" following an unsuccessful teaching episode that 
they might inadvertently embarrass them, which in turn could 
undermine the teachers' dispositions to go on learning, trying, 
inventing, and seeking the best methods for themselves, 

4, Avoid the Temptation to Stop Pattern Behavior 

from time to time we observe teacher behavior that we think 
should be stopped "cold." While the teacher educator's posi- 
tion may indeed be right, a two-step approach toward such 
situations may be helpful, Hrst, we ran ask in such situations 
whether the behavior observed really endangers any child. If 
the answer is a clear "yes," then we must use all the resources 
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at our disposal to bring the behavior to a halt. If the answer is 
ambiguous ("maybe" or "no"), then the next step is to help 
the teacher to try out and practice alternative strategies with 
which to replac e or supplant the old patterns. 

If we succeed in stopping a teacher's behavior in advance 
of sufficient mastery of a new pattern, he or she may be left 
without alternative methods of coping with the situation. This 
situation may cause the children's behavior to become worse 
and increase the teacher's own feelings of frustration and fail- 
\ ure, ( )< casionally, this sequence of events is followed by a type 
\ of "backlash" (i.e., a strengthened conviction that the old pat- 
tern was really the right one after all). 

Help the Teacher Make the |ob Achievable 

\ Irom time 1 to time, inservice educators work with teachers 
wlio have defined their jobs so that they have to do everything 
in sight and so that only a superhuman could achieve the ob- 
jectives, for example, many teachers of young children think 
their job requires them to "love all the children in their class- 
rooms," It is reasonable to assume that they do not have to 
love or even like all the children they teach - they do have to 
respect them all, The latter is not always easy, but is far more 
achievable than universal love! 

I he point is that when teachers define their jobs so that the 
probability or potential for achievement (and therefore satisfac- 
tion) is very low, they are likely to experience decreases in 
responsivity and sensitivity, which decreases effectiveness, 
vvhidi in turn leads to feelings of depression, which further 
diminishes effort and hence achievement and satisfaction, 
thus, a downward spiral seems inevitable (Seligman, 1975). 

In such <ases, the inservice educator can assist teachers by 
helping them to clarify their own purposes and to settle on 
some boundaries for their responsibilities and authority. Sue- 
,,-sstul assistance along these lines should increase the 
teai her s sense of effectiveness and satisfaction; which in turn 
should Increase responsiveness and sensitivity; which in turn 
should lead to heightened effort, effec tiveness, and satisfac- 
tion. 

6. Serve as a Ncutrall/er of Conflicts 

( )nce in a while, we find ourselves in a situation marked hy 
intr.i-st.ifl conflicts. In such situations, we are often tempted 
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to align ourselves with one side or the other, If we give in to 
that temptation, we may lose our effet tiveness in the long run. 
The technique that seems useful on suc h occasions is to remind 
the complaining parties as gracefully as possible of their 
supemrdinate (and shared) objectives, to encourage them to 
keep their minds a» vl energies focused on their long range, 
common responsiblities. Similarly, it seems useful to resist the 
temptation to follow up rumors or in any other way to transfer 
potentially inflammatory information, It is also helpful to avoid 
reinforcing complaining behavior, One has to sort out and 
selec t out which complaints are legitimate and deserve to he 
followed up and which ones simply reflect the possiblity that 
complaining is, for some people, the only way they know to 
get others' attention. 

7. Use Demonstrations of Skills Cautiously 

Modeling is a useful tool for inservice educators, and oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate one's skills are often also opportunities 
to strengthen one's credibility as an educator. ttut modeling is 
not without some risks. For example, many inservicc? educators 
have had the experience of entering a day care center or pre- 
school class in which (for whatever reason) the situation is out 
of control. Because we have worked with children for many 
years, we may know how to bring order to the scene in a flash. 
In addition, being a relative stranger-may increase our power 
to obtain compliance from young children. But such a demon- 
stration of skill may cause some teachers to look at the scene 
and say to themselves, "I'll never be that good," or "Why is it 
so easy for her or hlmf" and to become even more discouraged 
and insecure, Or, in the case of demonstrating our skill with 
oln ( hildren, the risk occasionally exists that the demonstra- 
te vill make the* teacher look inc ompetent in the eyes of the 
pi Is. Both of these potentially negative consequences of 
demonstration must be carefully weighed against the positive 
value of modeling good practices and enhancing c redibility. 

8. Share Your Understanding of How a Teacher Sees You 

Keep in mind that we do not always know how the teachers 
we work with pen eive us. We know that we arc 1 kind and warm, 
sine ere and helpful, generous and giving, and so forth! Hut we 
are not always likely to be? perceived that way. Some 1 teachers 
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may be afraid of us or unnerved hy our presence, men though 
we do nol see ourselves as threatening in any way. If we sense 
that these kinds of feelings are generated by our presence, it 
is helpful to let the teacher know that we understand these 
feelings; that we have also had experience with similar feelings; 
and that we realize teachers migh» < at us with apprehension , 
suspicion, or even fear, Acknov bing potential for such 
perceptions may he a technique by which to diffuse the exces- 
sive stress teachers sometimes experience when they are ob- 
served, Furthermore, the shared Insight might clear the way to 
selecting more useful and constructive content for the relation- 
ship between the teacher and the Inservice educator. 

9. Resist the Temptation to "Use" Teachers 

Some inservice educators are especially intent on getting 
something accomplished for the children and seem to construe 
the situation as "getting to the kids through the teachers." If 
we want to help children (and no doubt we do), then we should 
do so directly instead of trying to "use" teachers. The focus 
should be on helping the teachers as persons worthy of our 
concern and caring in their own right. It is useful to define tin- 
role of iacher educator as someone who helps and works with 
. teachers for their own sakes. When we do that wholeheartedly 
and well, the children will stand to benefit also. 

CONCLUSION 

In the course of employing the principles and techniques 
enumerated here, several assumptions might be pointed out. 
first, it seems useful to assume that not all teachers can be 
helped by any one teacher educator. Occasionally, an assign- 
ment includes a teacher who constitutes a "chronic case" for 
a given teacher educator. Such a teacher drains large portions 
of energy, and somehow nothing really seems to help. While 
this leather seems to be taking much time and thought, and 
nuking no progress, there are other teachers we are responsi- 
ble tor who are waiting to respond to our help and to make 
developmental advances with relatively modest efforts on our 
part. 1 

On such occasions, it is a good Idea to take the time to think 
through very deliberately whether or not we see any potential 
for growth for this teacher under our guidance, We ask our- 
selves Do I see any potential for development in this teacher 
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through my efforts* If the assessment is ultimately a positive 
one, then we can make a "go" decision and mobilize all the 
professional resources available for the task at hand. If the 
assessment is ultimately negative, then we can make a "no-go" 
decision and try to refer this teacher to other teacher educators, 
agents, or sources of assistance. 

The usefulness of the assumption that none of us can teach 
everyone equally effectively resides mainly in the apparent ef- 
fects of scrutinizing one's own thoughts and feelings about the 
case and making a clear choice or decision. Once the decision 
has been made, then the energy drained in agonizing over the 
chronic case seems to become available for work with those 
teachers who are ready to respond to help. Indeed, the conte. ♦ 
of a relationship that is chronically unsatisfying becomes fo- 
cused on the pain and frustrations it engenders instead of on 
the problems of improving the teacher's effectiveness. Further- 
more, it appears that when a "go" decision has been made, 
we begin to notice some positive attributes of the teacher in 
question, (Such positive attributes were there before, but we 
overlooked them by focusing on the chronic aspects of the 
relationship.) This awareness in turn tends to improve our re- 
sponses, which in turn seems to lead to more positive responses 
on our part. Thus, a positive "snowball" can be set into motion 
by engaging in deliberate scrutiny of our own thinking about 
the difficult or chronic; cases we encounter. 

Furthermore, it seems useful always to hold to the assump- 
tion that every teacher we work with has an Inner life of con- 
cerns and dreams and wishes and fantasies and hopes and 
aspirations and so forth, just like all of us. We do not have to 
know the content of that life. But if we respect the fact that it 
is there, we are more likely to treat (he teacher with dignity 
and with respect, an approach not only essential in teaching 
but also ethically correct. 

Another useful assumption is that every teaching decision 
contains its own potential errors. If, as suggested above, we 
deride not to correct a teacher for the sake of building a long 
term relationship, we may make the error of letting the teacher 
continue to perform incorrectly. If we correct the teacher im- 
mediately, we risK the error of undermining a relationship that 
could stimulate significant long term development and affect 
a teacher's entire career. Similarly, if we demonstrate to a 
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tc.it h«*r our own skills in working with children, we may 
strengthen our credibility, but we may make the error of causing 
the teacher to feel a< hamed or less confident of his or her own 
competence. On the other hand, if we pass by opportunities 
to demonstrate our skills, what we teach may be discounted 
as coming from an inadequate, high-minded, and impractical 
or naive source; therefore, our ideas and suggestions may be 
dismissed out of hand. 

Until such time as we can devise approaches and techniques 
that are error free, we might accept the assumption that every 
choice or decision contains some errors, We can then think 
through what those errors might be and select the ones we 
prefer to make, This assumption should free us to make delib- 
erate choic es about the appropriate content of our relationships 
with the teachers we work with and to proceed with sufficient 
confidence to help them strengthen their own teaching abilities 
and self-confidence, 
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ERIC 

CLEARINGHOUSES 



ADULT,. CAREER, AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Ohio S ate University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

COUNSELING AND 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 
University of Michigan 
School of Education Building, 

Room 2108 
Ann Arbor, Ml 40109 
(313) 764-9492 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 
( r )lB) 686-5043 

ELEMENTARY AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
College of Education 
LJniversity oi Illinois 
805 West Pennsylvania 

Avenue 
Urbana, II 61801 
(217)113-1386 



HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED 
CHILDREN 

Council for Exceptional 
Children 

1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 620 3660 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
George Washington 

University 
1 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 

630 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 296-2597 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
130 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13210 
(315) 423-3640 , 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 
University of California 
118 Math Sciences Building 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-3931 
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LANGUAGES AND LINGUIS- 
TICS 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

READING AND COMMUNI- 
CATION SKILLS 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, IL 61801 
(217) 328-3870 

RURAL EDUCATION AND 
SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University 
Box TAP 

Las Cruces, NM 88003 
(505) 646-2623 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
12(H) Chambers Road, Third 
Floor 

Columfc js, OH 43212 
(614)422-6717 



SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303) 492-8434 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
1 Dupom Circle, NW, Suite 
610 

'ashii.gton, DC 20036 
(202) 293-2450 

TESTS, MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION t 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, N) 08541 
(609) 734-5176 

URBAN EDUCATION 
Teachers College, Box 40 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 678-3437 
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Also by Dr, Lilian G, Katz 



Talks with Parents: On Living with Preschoolers (Catalog 
#1%, 118 pages) collects 54 brief articles originally appear- 
ing as monthly columns in Parents Magazine. In these 
discussions, Dr. Katz focuses on universal Issues facing 
parents of young children— everything from sibling rivalry 
to food dislikes. Copies are available from ERIC/EECE, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, 
IL 61o01 ($6.95 each, postpaid). 
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College of Education 

University of Illinois 

806 West Pennsylvania Avenue 

Urbana,IL61801 

(217)333-1386 
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